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only another text 


Don’ t feel let down, but read this story. 
There was once a scientist who had to lay bricks for his living. 
But his mind centered upon having a laboratory. 


How was he to find the time to study ? 


He learned that while an unskilled man took 28 movements t 
brick, it was possible to evolve a method 1 in which my half a 
movements were necessary. | 


In the hours thus gained for himself he continued his own studies. 
Industrial firms now use his methods as a matter of course. 


But— 


Though w we possess machinery to simplify learning, and St to 
save time for additional study or for leisure, our text books are 
based on the mediaeval Sapery that drudgery alone will make a 
scholar. 


For the first time we have attempted to apply ait research 
methods and organised simplification to the study of a foreign 
language. 

Words that rhyme are Letitia together so that the — acquires 
quickly and easily a large vocabulary. Essential rules are put into 


lay a 
many 


verse. The grammar is summarised as much as possible. 


When a pupil or a parent says there is not time for a foreign language, 

try this text-book. Not “only another” with its forbidding and 
ominous array of all that you don’t know, but a book designed to 
make every reader one with its name—a Lighthearted Student. 
‘When. you begin to know you will work to master. It will make 
such a difference to your life if you go to Germany with this book in 
your pocket and its teaching on the tip of your tongue. L.. 
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Vol. Ma No. 6 


BY THE EDITOR. 


“With the commencement of the New Year, Close Up will 


undergo several changes. The principal one will be that we 
are making it a quarterly instead of a monthly. The second 
change is in size and formation. It will be very much’ en- 


larged, printed on art-paper throughout, and much more 
fully illustrated, with sub-titles in three languages. 


The reasons for this change have been apparent to the 


editorial staff for some considerable time. With the estab- 
lishment of the talking film, the world situation with regard 
to films was completely altered. Whereas, during | the period 
of silent films, world distribution was fluid, now films are 
becoming. more and more tied up within national. limits. 
Circulation has to an enormous extent come to an end. 
Switzerland is a good example of this change. Formerly 


we were in a quite enviable position of being able to see on 
their release, the. films of very country—German and French 
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films were sometimes shows hére béfore.o or t simultaneous with 
the first-showing in their own country. Italian films, Ameri- 
can, of course, Russian, British, Austrian, Swedish. Switzer- 
land had no film-making industry of its own, and was an open 
market for the world. With the advent of the talking film, 
all that came to an end. French and German films were 
shown almost exclusively. In time these will not even enjoy 
the cantonal exchange they now have. When the French 
and the German output become large enough, only French 
films will be shown in the French ‘cantons, and only German 
in the German. 

Then comes the question of the dwindling of public interest 
in foreign Films which would not be understandable, and in 
names of actors, directors, and various personalities they. have 
never heard of. 

Newcomers to the talking screen will ‘be known. only in 
those. countries where their own language is spoken. _ 

Blockage. Journalistically speaking, almost complete 
blockage. It was evident that there would be no point in 
Close Up trying to continue as before, drawing together 
trends that are going further and.further apart.. Some change 
in method.if not in policy was imminently needed. . Obviously — 
we.could not leave the reporting of foreign films and news to 
our foreign correspondents, without ourselves entering. into 
the collaboration necessary to sustained knowledge and uni- 
fied policy, In that way Close Up would be destined. for a 
hotch-potch of news that. would, as time went on, mean less 
and less to anybody. . 

_The obvious solution was that and sheik repre- 
sentatives should make Close U?, so to speak, a ** traveller ’ 
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—going themselves and'‘taking it with them ‘to various 
countries, where a systematic and useful analysis of work in 
progress could be made. But monthly—obviously that would 
not be possible, nor, in view of the new policy, desirable. 
A month here and a month there would not be sufficient time 
to study: and ‘see sufficiently. | ‘There was. also this to think 


of : that enough relevant material would not be forthcoming. 


And probably there will be—during the whole period of 
_transition and readjustment that is upon us—less and less. 


More and more expenditure will be required on the part of 


film executives, and the higher their costs soar, the more wary 
they will have to be. Experiment will be confined to technical 
change—wide screen, stereoscopy, etc. Not to ideas. -They 
will see to it that the films remain sodden with banality. and 
popular appeal. And what will be the, point of the inde- 


pendent cinematist continuing for, very much longer his 


experiments on 30 mm. film stock, if there will be no place 
for his work in any cinema? 

For these reasons the idea of Close Up asa a quarterly took 
shape. The more we talked about it and thought about it, 
the more. indicated did it seem. Every quarter we would 
choose some country or some special aspect of development, 
and make a study of it which would be a record of permanent 
value in film history. This seemed not only the best, but 


perhaps the only way to meet the problem. We felt and feel 
convinced it is the only way in which we are able to continue ~ 


giving our readers material as valuable to them as we feel we 
have been able to do until now. Therefore, this number, 
which completes Vol. 4 will be the last in this series. The 
next humber will appear in M arch, priced at three shillings 
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and sixpence. Four of these annually will cost fourteen 


shillings, so that the price will virtually remain the same. 
Need we add that we have decided upon taking this step 

solely in the interests of our readers, and that we do sincerely 

hope that they will approve this measure to give them some- 


thing of true value—and will prove it by giving their support 


as they have done so generously during the three and a half 


years of our existence “‘ as is.’’ 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE CINEMA. By Huntly 


Carter. Shaylor, 31, Gower Street, W.C. Price 30s. net. 
A big book, an enormous book, a bombastic book that 
wants celluloid to be whalebone corseting Human Thought. 


Here is Mr. Carter’s acknowledged purpose: 
analyse and interpret the Parallel Paths of the 


pe a which have led to the present Revolutionary 
Crisis forming a Study of the Cinema as an Instrument 
of Sociological Humanism. 


As such. it is a sociologist’s book—the sociology of Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes and his ilk. A sociologist’s book to 
the exclusion, almost, of cinema. Not a film-minded book, 
not the book of a cinematic conscience, a bit of a tub-thump- 
ing book, loaded with ‘‘ cultist stress ’’ as our. brilliant 
Potamkin has: it, and the inaccuracies and false’ allegations 
that are part of the stock-in-trade of the. ites nought- 
seeing man with a Message. 

It is also in parts a very fine book, put it is Gisat on the 
grounds of his sociological ‘pretensions; that the author is to 
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be judged, for he himself is careful to keep them uppermost. 
He has chosen to carry on the torch of mild liberal com- 
plaisance and suave compassion which lies back of the human- 
ist movement. Nietzsche, whittling away to the point of 
utmost concentration on the finest; Marx, planing every- 
thing to common denominator—two such polar extremes 
whipped in a cocktail shaker might produce the undrinkable 
Christian lotion which is poured over this survey of the film. — 
Mr. Carter confesses that he came warily and with pre- 
judice to the kino—many years ago, certainly, when to come 
at all was something. Yet in this very fact lies that which 
gives the book its tone. Mr. Carter was already adult, a 


man of chosen aims and formeéd tastes, before cinema came at 
under his consideration. - As such, his attitude is that of the 4 
alien—a naturalised alien perhaps, but an alien on foreign soil. | 
He is not a child of the films: This 'is an important con- i 
sideration and makes for a different mental approach. ae 
Growing up with a thing is essential to complete experience pay 
of it. Not that the viewpoint is any less interesting for that. Lil 
Nevertheless it is the lay mind speaking, (°* another thing q 
that set me against the cinema was Phatography not the 
Thus every every film condition is examined 
under the sociologist’s microscope. Will) this serve us or Bi) 
will it not. If not it is summarily, a little flippantly discarded. ae 
- In form and arrangement The New Spirit is an orderly, ~ 
well-conducted survey—orderly in spite or errors—Eva 
Lancaster for Elsa Lanchester, designation of The Man Who : Be 
Laughs as a German film, the use‘of the word producer ’’ 
for director ’’, etc well written and with certain 
371 
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CLOSE .UP 
power. Mr. Carter wanted to know the answer to these two 

What is the driving foros behind the Cinema that is 
‘responsible for its evolution or devolution? Is it the 
- greed-of gold, the craving for investments and dividends ? 
Or is it a desire to benefit human beings? — 
Could any answer to these questions be simple or true since 
- the questions themselves brindle with impossibly rudimen- 
tary bias? What the author asks, in short, is whether the 
driving force is black or white. Well, why either? What 
of thé spectrum ? ‘Why not, for instance, peacock green or 
magenta ? fig 
The only answer possible is one as uenienndied and un- 
likely to clarify as the questions themselves. Both and 
neither. 
Serving Mammon in the cinema—or anywhere—is ala 
serving public taste or public need. A simple matter of pro- 
duction and consumption. Which is obvious enough. The 
cinema is apt to be considered base when it is candid. People, 
it proves, are at the stage of evolution where the facile and the 
vulgar are more readily acceptable | than reconstructive 
sermons. ‘‘ Serving humanity ’’ then is not divorced from 
giving humanity what it wants, rather than what we—as 
individuals, as cranks, or in committees and imposing groups 
—want it to have. Is that misleading people, is it. betrayal ? 
But this question of leadership has more crimes of *‘betrayal”’, 
of impertinent presumption and gangster confederacy at its 
door than almost any other. Man should be wary of his lust 
to lead—above all if it is ‘‘ to the Light.” 
It is this confusion of humanity with humane-ity. | 
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The nostalgia for harmony among men, which takes itself 
out in “doing good’’-to someone or something, has its. 
obverse side, which is making in direct ratio, an enemy of 


something else. Thus hate and love keep their balance. The 


nostalgia for harmony .is better sublimated into art, where, 
at least, it can hope for success—and ultimate nines too. 


perhaps. 


_ Oppression gone, harmony 
‘ It is always possible to unite considerable numbers of men 
in love towards one another, so long as there are still some 


remaining as objects for aggressive manifestations.’ . 1 quote 
from Freud’s Civilisation and its Discontents, a book whitch 


I wish to goodness everybody would read and profit by. 
‘‘ T once interested myself in the peculiar fact that peoples 


whose territories are adjacent, and are otherwise’ closely 
related, are always at a feud with and ridiculing each other, 
as, for instance, the Spaniards and the Portuguese, the North 
and South Germans, the English and the Scotch, and so on. 
I gave it the name of narcissism in respect of minor differ 
ences, which does not do much to explain it.’’ 


- Professor Freud does explain it however by the dant of 


Man’s innate love of aggression, against which “ not all the 


massacres of the Jews in the Middle Ages sufficed to procure 
_ peace and security for their Christian contemporaries;’’ and 
on account of which, when ‘‘ the apostle Paul had lain down 
universal love between all men as the foundation of his 
Christian community, the inevitable consequence © in 
Christianity was the utmost intolerance towards all who 1 Te- 
mained outside of | 
“There is a too marked tendency arhong reformers to find 
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in the words “* aesthetic ’’, ‘‘ art ’’, etc., something discredit- 
ably reactionary—something of the same dismissive. self- 
righteousness with which homosexuality, for example, 1s 


banished from social consideration as a ‘‘ menace’’, a 


‘" smear,’’ and otherwise hushed up. This I consider the 
real menace. The hardening attitude. ‘‘ They aim to put the 
technique of aesthetic where the portrayal of human life should 
be.”?. The author has his little sneer for ‘‘ aesthetics ’’ on 
practically every page! ‘‘ It seems to me,’’ he continues, 
‘* that the only form of art expression (if it may be called 
art expression) that rightly belongs to the Cinema is that of 
the natural aesthetic of an object as when a spider weaves a 


web out of itself, or, as The Secrets of Nature picture natural 


objects unfold and clothe themselves in their own 
aesthetic. . .’’ This is another way of stating that he, like 
so many others, has fallen into the pitfall of choosing the 
Western, with its ‘‘ natural aesthetic ’’ of the outdoors—and 
its unnatural ‘‘ nick-of-time ’’ suspense-thrill as full-bodied 
vigour, when it is really pandying: to ‘the: troubled, lawless 
moods of puberty, . 

Some of the social-minded reformers have sought to mal- 
form: the significance of the word art to imply the facile en- 
thusiasms of the emotionally unfit. This, I repeat, is the real 
danger, the real degeneracy. This fear of art and its in- 
fluence. It marks a regression to philistinism, to cowardice 
and stultification. +» Man has progressed only through the 
finest sharpening of his faculties—faculties which can. be 
sharpened alone by that form of receptivity which is open- 
mindedness and willingness to grapple. In real. art there 
is very little—if anything—that is jejune or flabby. Its 
374 
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application when it employs indirect methods is as ‘ies and 
its influence as apparent. No art of to-day—I repeat no real 
art—is moribund ‘‘ where the portrayal of human life should 
pe.” That - -would belie it as a fact and discredit it as an 
hypothesis. If beauty—which is vigour—is not tapped at 
its evéry source, so much the more poor will be become, so 
much ‘the more withered and unfit. It is the beauty-starved 
who become sterile, ‘‘ arty,’’ as people in slums are victimised 
by the pestiferous non-sanitation of their dwellings. Art is 
health. 

Well, obviously this fact in some form or has been 
recognised by the author, or "his book would not. have been 
written. 

If he considers the suppression of ‘‘ art for art’s sake ’ 
‘as justifiable i in the promotion of ‘‘ art for the sake of human- 
ism ”’, it is because of his failure to recognise the wider aspects 


of ison} and reference which art for art’s sake must inevitably | 


‘introduce. 


One asks oneself, haw Mr. Carter only contempt tor those 
who flock to picture galleries all over the world? Is he 
ignorant of the fact that the greatest periods of history have 
been also the great periods of impetus and renaissance in art 
and culture—superabundant life-force, | expressive in the 
Greek acceptance of the physical and_ all its attributes, the 
athleticism of its art, degenerate only in its later period of 
moralising, self-justifying rant—in the social-minded pee 
critic-conscious outpourings of that press gelding Plato? | 

“The truth is, that ‘‘ art for art's: sake *’ is so rare as to be 
a quality of angels rather than men. How many among the 
world’s great a artists have been blameless - blame it is to be) 
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of expediency? Take.a look round the Italian rooms in any 
gallery. You will ask: yourself if the ‘‘ social-mind ’’ of the 
Renaissance was the establishment of the Catholic church or 
bringing Jesus to the: banquets of the nobles. ‘What were 
these great craftsmen about? What, indeed,, if not *‘ serv- 
ing Mammon ’’? - In those days the churches were among the 
richest. patrons of the arts, the buyers ’’. Christian devo- 
tion:may have inspired the Old Masters, but their works that 
hung. in every church were not free offerings, you:may be | 
sure. Botticelli, perhaps the only pagan mind among them, | 
aq was no bétter than the rest... Why should he be? When 
a for every virgin he could paint a Venus. 

‘* It was not hard for me to see that pictures with a pastioular 
bias, like Griffith’s, with their varied theme of intolerance, 
were likely to be most popular at a period of abnormal recep- 
tivity (war time). | Devitalised and demoralised folk were 
bound to crowd the cinemas where the remarkable Cowboy 
and Company pictures—pictures full of sun and open-air 
romance and vitality—-were waiting to hand it.a never-failing 
tonic.’’ The author might have gone further.and stated that 
in nearly all lives, which are usually drab and, repressed, a 
flashy and cocky heroine in the worst of Adrian’s beads and 
chiffon, is escape, a momentary ‘“‘ wish-fulfilment. ’’, and the 
same with eroticism. For those whose simplest kisses are 

under the Shadow of the Law, frank, rank and uninhibited 
demonstrations of sex-apeal in full blast have | a tonic—a very 
humane-itarian—value. 

~The Awakening of Inner Consciousness, is ; another matter. 
Really it should be a job for the nursery schools—there’s not 
so much to awaken when people grow older. The inner con- 
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sciousness is perhaps better left to lie fallow in a world whose 
purpose is to-make, not slaves so much as high-class domestic 
servants. The middle-class ideal of the great man is ve 
pa butler. | 

_ In Geneva a cinema specialising 1 in Soviet films failed, while 
in Lausanne, .a poor-district cinema showed Eediaton and 
Mother to woetully empty houses, although for Manhattan 
Cocktail seats were not to be found. Lack of a Marxian 
“ class-consciousness ’? may have been back of this, but also | 
7 the balty class-conscious northern districts of Berlin the 
‘« prolet ”’ film Menschen am Sonntag was a bad failure, but 
Anna Karenina had considerable success. These facts rather 
indicate that the film—the theatre film—is, in Central and 


‘Western Europe, escape from and not intensification of the | dab 
daily problem. I am not trying to justify this—perhaps it tl 
needs no justification. It is certainly worth pointing out. © ati 


‘" It is not an exaggeration to say that the pantomime and 
facial contortions of the early comic one and two reelers flung © 
a huge wave of. laughter over the dwellers in the down and 


out corners of Europe; while the Westerns gave them a j 
general bucking-up, that has never been equalled in the whole aa 
history of entertainment.’ ae 
Mr. Carter’s classification of types, facts and in- 
herent in the marketable film tradition make excellent reading. i eel 
‘Real ‘‘ entertainment value ’’! A list of. don’ts. ‘‘ Why 
babies sell.’’ ‘‘ He-man types ’’, including Great Lovers, 
Rough-necks,: Nice Youths, etc. Rod la Rocque and Monte Bie 
Blue are among these latter. Richard Dix too. This is giv- te 
ing youth a good fling, speaking with an eye to the calendar, oa 
as you might say. Nice people (as distinct from Nice Youths) a 
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such as Dick Arlen, Gary Cooper, Norman Foster, are not 


mentioned. Lists of wicked men and women and their réles. 
Women are vamps, decoys, thieves, among other things. 
‘‘ All alike realise good prices.’ : 

On p. 283, the author finds that Bolshevist technique. is 


more of science than ‘‘ Art’’. (I think he always alludes 


to art like that. Inverted commas and a capital. Emphasis 
on its scurrility !) The reason given is that Pudovkin stated 
that the film (meaning the celluloid strip) comes first in picture 
making. Objects are photographed on strips of film. These 
are cut, sorted, rhythmically assembled and pasted together 
to form a series of scenes. . . The author adds ‘‘ There is 
no basic creative force required to build up a picture of bits 
of film any more than there is to assemble a Ford motor. 


The method enters into the region of tricks.’’ No creative 
force either, he thinks, in what is photographed on the strips 
and how scene relates to scene and image to image, and what 


iS thereby achieved. That just happens! No doubt there is 


no basic creative force in sculpture, seeing it is only stone and 
only hammers and chisels and sinew used to shape it; or in 


painting a picture, seeing it is done on_ canvas and only 
brushes and paint—I think the author would say “‘ flicked 
about ’’ on it. Well, we learn. Mr. Carter’s conception of 
the word art is as illiterate as the qualities he contrives to find 
in it—the ‘‘ Art ’’ of the velvet coat and big bow, of the 
spiritual weakling whose presence in society may be tolerable 
—at best useless at worst a. pest. Whereas an artist worth 
the name is the strongest among us, part scientist, part 
manual-labourer, wholly craftsman, an inveterate worker and 
a being apart—‘‘ a child of Helios.’’ 
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From a Portuguese sound-film, A Severa, which is now being turne 
by Leitao de Barros. An article on the Portuguese film appears in this 
issue. 
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a Portuguese sound film 
Barros 


Ascene from A Severa 


A scene from Mama 


do Mar, another Leitao de Barros film, made 


for the Sociedade Universal de Super-Filmes, Lda., at Lisbon. 
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Maria do Mar, is aged 103 years—a late- 


comer to succumb to the lure of the arc-lamp ! 


, appearing in 


This old woman 
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Anatol Litwak. 


directed by 
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, a newcomer to the screen. 
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le for Dolly Haas 


1C 


Kurt Gerron in Dolly's Career, an Ufa-Tonfilm, composed as a 


Bloch-Rabinovitsch Production, 


starring veh 


She 


An article on Dolly 


has won the admiration of the most exacting specialists. 


Haas and her first film appeared in our last month’s issue. 


Dolly Haas and Alfred Abel in Dolly's Career. 
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“Well, there it is. ‘These books go on and on. 

For those who can or want to spend the sum of thirty 
shillings there is much of value in it. The humanists will 
_ lick it up like anything. Many will be much’ impressed and 
so much the better. These works should not be wasted. 

KENNETH MACPHERSON. 


THE CINEMA IN PORTUGAL 


Portugal, at the western extreme of Europe, has not been 
always so effaced as it is to-day. With its small surface and 
some million inhabitants, it was once a great and powerful 
colonial empire. With Africa, the Indies, Brazil at its feet, 
the whole of Europe rendered homage. This was in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when Portugese navigators, 


urged by the instinct of adventure and ambition, sailed from > 


Lisbon in frail boats, bent on discovering new worlds and 

the annexation of new lands. But. . . as that is all far off 
.. , the grandeur of Portugal was ephemeral. 

The Portuguese, intrepid navegadores, and brave fighters, 

‘were but poor colonisers. T hough they uncovered so wide 

a portion of hidden land, gave rise to fantastic legends, risked 

their lives in the most heroic exploits, they were unable to 


colonise the lands they discovered; nor manage for long the 
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great empire they had conquered. Little by little Portugal 
was to lose her colonies, and with them her grandeur and 
power. Falling from day to day, and even hour to hour, she 
was effaced while other countries developed intensively, im- 
posing new civilizations . . . and Portugal—great as she 
had been—fell into oblivion, following, sorrowful and im- 
poverished, in wake of other peoples. | 

One remembers this even with regard to the terrible war 
of 1914-18. Once again Portugal marched in the same 
rhythm as the rest of Europe, sending her sons to fight beside 
the sons of France throughout that horrible butchery—a hell 
created by the savagery, the evil, the hypocrisy of a halfdozen 
men for their unique profit. This war was yet another deep 
wound in the heart of Portugal, from which, even today, it 
is still severely suffering. 

It was just a few years before the European war that the 


Portugese cinema was born. 


— 


—‘Itis almost thirty years since some enthusiasts commenced 
to turn the first bandes: insignificant documents at first, 
some comedies no more remarkable than the documentaries. 
But it was not until immediately after the war that the cinema 
in Portugal underwent an intensive development. During 
the period 1920-23 a feverish activity possessed the centres 
of film production, especially at the Invicta-Film studios at 
Oporto. In spite of this élan, grave errors were at first per- 
petrated, not errors, solely, of artistic judgment, but more 
particularly from the point of view of commerce. Neverthe- 
less, the production of such films as Os Lobos, Os Fidalgosda 
Casa Mourisca, Amor de Perdicgao, Claudia, proved that there 
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was nothing to be feared in comparison with the current pro- 
ductions which arrived in Portugal from abroad. | 
But our directors, as well as those who had been called 
from abroad—and were no more expert than our own—instead 
of. creating original scenarios, and seeking subjects suited to 
the camera for their films, were content to photograph, more 
or less painstakingly, the. most popular. works -of the out- 
standing Portugese writers. .Thus the best romances of Eca 


de. Gueiroz, of Camilo, of Julio Diniz, of Pinheiro Chagar, 


have been translated to the screen, page for page, flatly, with- 
out any cinematic sense . . . nor any sense of art. — 


Too ‘attached to literature and much influenced by the 


theatre, the Portugese cinema, in spite of its brilliant flight 
during this epoch, yet never succeeded in yielding a work of 
genuine value . . . artistically mediocre, and feeble in its 
commercial organisation, it rapidly petered out. 

* 


Pas some. years Portugal remained in a state of almost 
complete inactivity. When suddenly, last year, Rino Lupo 
presented a super-film, Fatima Milagrosa, which immediately 
became a striking commercial success. In spite of the naive 
banality of the scenario, and the somewhat dated technique, 

the film marked an epoch in the history of the Portuguese 
cinema, for inspired by its brilliant career in other countries, 


new forces arose, new hopes were born, and work was begun 


again, this time with a real Sathusiasns and a somewhat, un- 
expected vigor. 


A renaissance occurred, then, in se Portuguese cinema, 
and this year, up to the present time, six productions—some 
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of which permit us to entertain great hopes for the future— 
have been presented to the public. José do Telhado, Alfama, 
Lisboa, Ver e Amar, A Castelé das Berlengas, and Maria do 
Mar. Almost all these films are the work of young cinéastes 
who, full of courage and faith, have made their début in the 
difficult craft of creating images in movement (and in sound 
too, now... ). . At their head stands ‘Leitao de Barros, 
eminent and distinguished writer and painter, who had 
rapidly created for himself a remarkable position in the 
Portugese world of the cinema. | 

A young. artist like Leitaéo de Barros could not fail to be 


drawn by this so lively art. Wa6uth trepidation, he realised 


a short visual essay, a documentary of a little maritime village, 
Nazaré, which later was the scene of his chief work Maria do 


Mar, in which he has. well succeeded. Enthused by this 
first success, he travelled to France, to Germany, to Russia, 


in which countries he studied carefully the new working- 
methods. On his return to Portugal, he started work on an 
anecdotal documentary, Lisboa. This film affirmed the 
magnificent qualities which Leitéo de Barros had already 
revealed, yet lacked certain unity. Beside the part of the film 
which was of a documentary nature, he had set various in- 
cidents, or anecdotes—characteristic scenes of Lisbonian life, 
interpreted by theatre artistes. These fragments were forced 
and the film suffered much from their inclusion. Neverthe- 
less, the public and the critics were in favour, and Leitao de 
Barros then undertook, with considerable courage, the direc- 
tion of a full-length film, Maria do M a) Aenling with the life 
the fisher-folk of Nakaré! 

“eeapont! strongly by the Soviet method, of which he is a 
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great admirer, Leitao de Barros was desirous of making his 
film in the same manner, infusing into it, at the same time, 
the characteristic sweetness and romance which is to be found 
there. The story, a common enough occurrence in the life of 
the fishers, was not very complicated, but what Leitio de 
Barros wanted was simply to record in images all the life of 


these people of the sea, impulsive and primitive, but good as 
well and courageous. 


The part which is, so to speak, documentary, remains the | 
best in the whole film. With a mastery rarely found in 
Portuguese films, Leitao de Barros has captured in swift im 
images of a rare poignancy and visual beauty, all the joys, ia | 
and the sufferings of these simple and congenial folk. © qh 

_ The first parts of the film, aided by excellent photography, 7 

contain a splendid rhythm which carries us from image to 7 
image, each beautifully composed, forming a little sea poem bee 
filled with charm and a truly remarkable cinematic orches- 
tration. 

Leitao de Barros was already a master of his camera, and. | 
if he has stumbled into several. errors (some breaks. in oo 
rhythmic structure, and one or two indifferently successful - bea 
scenes) that is due rather to lack of experience, and,evenmore, 
of good technical equipment, than to any incompetence. 

When one thinks that such a film was made with two | 
cameras and only two lamps, one can not but be astounded . a | 
that its maker has succeeded in creating socharmingacine- = | 


matographic composition. It is necessary to state that in 
Portugal there is only one little studio at Oporto, and another, — 
still smaller and more improvised at Lisbon, each equally 
badly installed with technical equipment, so that the cine- ot 
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matists of the country are obliged to turn the greater part of 
their films in the great studio which is Nature. 


Following the Soviet method, Leitao de Barros has resorted 
for the interpretation of his work, almost entirely to the real 


_fisher-folk and to artists without experience, and without 


theatrical prejudice. And it was these real fisher-folk who 
gave the best interpretations, who were most sincere and most 
admirable. There is in Maria do Mar a sequence of close- 


-ups (Leitao de Barros uses many close-ups) of a realism so 


poignant and a beauty so great, that a master such as Pudov- 
kin would certainly not scorn them. 


Unfortunately, Leitao de Barros is not a Pudovkin, and he 
is not yet master enough of the difficult art of montage. So 


that several scenes, impeccable in detail, have lost much of 


their value through being a little too long or a little too short.. 
Nevertheless, this film remains an admirable little visual 
symphony which would not be dishonoured on no matter 
what screen in the world. It is a pity that the British, the 
French, the German, the Russian public has not the oppor- 
tunity to see it, for everybody, I am convinced, would be 
enamoured of its picturesque qualities, of its realism, and of 
the character, the habits, the costume, the life of the fishers 
of Nazaré, who are certainly the most purely characteristic 
types existing in Portugal. 


Among the other directors who have risen with the Postu- 
guese cinema renaissance, two names stand out: those of 
Joao de Sa (Alfama) and Antonio Leitai (A Castela das Ber- 

A little after the presentation of Maria do Mar, the sound 
film made its MSY, appearance in Portugal, alarming the 
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young cinema workers, beginning only. the difficult mastery 
lengas). 


of light and shade. By fits aad starts all work was stopped. 


The reaction of the public to this new form of cinematic 


presentation was awaited. The public immediately divided 
into two camps—for and against. The talkies became a 
great success, without, however, destroying much of the 
prestige accorded to the silent film. aie 

Work was commenced again with spirit, and for this 
season we-are promised the presentation of many works. 
Nua, which the French cinéaste, Maurice Mariand will direct 
for a new company at Lisbon, A Danca dos Paroxismos, 
which Brun do Canto is now turning, A Portuguésa de 
Napoles, an historical film directed by Henrique Costa, A 
Vida do Soldado, Toureiros por Amor, etc. A\ll these are 
silent productions. 

Contrary to the others, Leitéo de Barros, who had not been 
sitting idle, desired to accompany the cinematographic trend 
which had seized the world, and without losing time, under- 
took the preparatory work for his first sound film, A Severa, 
the scenario of which is taken from a celebrated drama of the 


Portuguese writer Julio Dantas. Before commencing the 


realisation of this work, Leit&o de Barros sought and obtained 
the collaboration of Réné Clair for supervision of his work. 
The scenario organisation has been already accomplished with 
the valuable help of the talented French director. The ex- 
terior photography, turned in the environs of Lisbon, is 
already far advanced. Leitéo de Barros desires to make 
A Severa, of which the action takes place at the end of the 


nineteenth century, a comprehensive tableau of Portuguese 
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life of the period, at thé same time to invest it with the quality 
of lore, revealing thus to all Europe the immense and wonder- 
ful photographic and photogenic beauties of the country. 

And herein lies the resume of Portugal’s history of the 
cinema—cinema which has taken its first - toward world- 
recognition. 


REELIFE 


The pun is as old as the movie. M-G-M with Vidor’s 
Billy the Kid presents ‘‘ Realife’’ wide-screen projection 
a realized after two years of experimentation. The introduc- 
| ff tion of this new attraction attests to the fact that the talkie, 
| introduced prematurely as fiscal salvation, has reached its 

saturation point as an audience-bid. The new type of 

‘ grandeur ’’ projection has the advantage of the earlier in 
that standard-size film print is used, not requiring a special 

battery of projectors to supplement the standard. ‘The-latter 
i @ is used with a special lens that enlarges the image to the size 
desired. The picture is made on special-size stock and re- 
_ duced to standard. The image is not blurred, and the grain 
of the pellicule is eliminated. The grain that is revealed is 
that of the image, notably in the case of landscape, which 
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benefits most from the new invention, gaining definiteness 
of edge (a tactile conquest), contour and spatial relations : 
depth, contrast of hollow and ridge, placement values, etc. 
The earlier wide screen was wider but not higher than the 
standard. ‘* Realife’’ enlarges the total perimeter. The 


screen will be adjusted to the particular theatre, and the lens 


image will be enlarged ** much as a commercial artist enlarges 
a photograph ’’. Flexibility of screen is decidedly a victory ! 
But will literalness not thwart its potentialities? An ad- 
justible screen suggests multiple uses, a screen changing in 
dimensions, an active screen. 

Vidor sees the change in screen as solely a visual change, 


having nothing to do with the audible. But any visual 


change in the compound cinema is an audible change. If 
there is pictorial relief—as the distant approximation of the 
stereoscopic achieves in ‘‘ Realife ’’—there is also, inherently, 
sound-relief; pictorial perspective, sound perspective; 
pictorial variety (in the intrinsic), sonal variety. Vidor the 

chronologist has never used sound and speech with the zeal 
_of a discoverer or even a scrupulous student. Literalist he is, 
but not artist. He sees the new device as doing ‘‘ away with 
a good many of the * cut-backs ’ and close-ups to which we 
have been accustomed ’’. The literal mind confesses: the 
devices of ‘ cut-back ’ and close-up to him were not rhythmic 
compositional utilities, but merely expediences! Expedi- 
ences to satisfy the momentarily effective. Billy the Kid 
possesses a few ingratiating moments and nothing more. 
“ Action on the screen can be told in more direct, flowing 
style ’’. This means, as illustrated by Billy the Kid, nothing 
other than the rudimentary 1, 2, 3, yarn-spinning structure 
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of the western, initial in Broncho Billy of two decades ago. 
But to allow Mr. Vidor his own defense, I quote him: 

‘‘ For example, in one sequence of Billy the Kid we have 
a hold-up scene in the foreground of the picture. By means 
of the depth illusion . . . a rescue party is seen starting, in © 
the background, several miles away. The oncoming party 
does not know what is happening in front, but the audience 
observes every moment of both with more. suspense’ than 
could be possible by any system of ‘ cut-backs ’.”’ 

The simultaneity achieved does not destroy the function 
of the ** cut-back a for the latter is not merely a narrative or 
suspense expedient, but as the Russians have indicated, a 
part of a process—psychological, physiological, dramatic, 
pivotal (as in Fragment of an mem els rhythmic. 

The major victories of ‘‘ Realife’’ are photographic and 
the selection of details from a mass. The victories are not so 
sure with the human players as with the natural setting, and 
it was therefore wise to begin with Billy the Kid. The screen 
is less apparently framed (perhaps this is because the new 
screen is a novelty, though its not being square helps too), 
and it is freer in its receptivity to masses and movements and 
the participation of background with fore-players—although 
Vidor has barely hinted at these in his film. Movement back- 
ward into the depth is more convincing, not merely because - 
it is more ‘‘ natural ’’—as Vidor puts it—but because there 
is a sense of placement, of changing relationship between the 
thing or person in motion and environment. In other words, 
focus is rendered more elastic too. © Vidor comments also 
upon the ‘‘ sideway ’’ sight of ‘* Realife ’’.. The facade and 
thickness of an erect structure are visible, and distances are 
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more definitely established in ratio. But we are still very, 
very far away from the stereoscopic film ! : 
~ And what do all these inventions avail finally, if there is | 
no intelligence to use them, and if, above all, the point of | 
view toward the theme remains as uninformed as ever? 
Billy the Kid is just another western of ‘‘ the good bad man ”’ | 


who goes good for the girl, a theme and a treatment which > 
date from the first Broncho Billy. About a half-dozen years 
ago The Covered Wagon was filmed to ludicrous applause. 
I don’t think many besides James Stevens and myself rejected . 
it or questioned its being a work of importance. It was 
-another—if longer—Broncho Billy. Fred Thomson gave 
us Jesse James, one of the few westerns to appear on Broad- ee 
way before the talkie. This was a mixture of Tom Mix and 
Doug. Fairbanks. Neither the legend nor the historical 
period found expression in the num. And Billy the Kid is 
another stereotype. 
Billy the Kid was an emotional moron wha: played i in the 
frontier era of economic warfare the rdle of the gun-ready 
racketeer. Legends never develop around him of the Robin 


Hood and Jesse James ‘" he did it for the poor ’’ brand. He es 
shot twenty-odd men “‘ not counting Mexicans and Indians,” ee 

and omitting, I suppose, the ranch foreman who was ‘‘ only Hoe 
a .Jew.’’ Billy the Kid is the high-water mark of the ae 

economic desperddo unrefined. -In the more refined sphere ae 
he has numerous counterparts in contemporary society. | at 
The Governor of Billy’s state absolves William’s mis- Bed 

demeanors as resulting from a ‘‘ keen sense of justice ’’, and . 8 
undersigns the Vidor film.as authentic despite aesthetically a 
warranted ‘‘ liberties ’’ with the truth. It is humorous to © Lilet 
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watch these blunt boys suddenly turn to art for argument. 


The deliberate degrading of Melville’s ‘‘ Moby Dick ”’ into 
The Sea Beast was defended as artistic expedience. The law 
and order which came into the wild and opened west was 


| brought there to paternalize the ‘ hase, arene rustlers of the 
-new variety, the ‘‘ land-rustlers ’’. Vidor’s film makes the 
. paternalism of the White House a father’s wish for peace in 


the family. And Billy goes off with the girl—reformed. 
Actually, he was shot dead in his tracks. Might it not have 
been because he would not give up his “‘ sphere of influence ”’, 
when the big racketeers came west with the sanction of the 


government? In The Spoilers, the Rex Beach novel recently 
‘paramounted with speech (Selig made a silent of it years ago), 


the identical relationship enters, but is never stressed for 
what it means: the government backing the big racketeer 
against the small man. In our land of opportunity, the big 
racketeer always gets his chance; land-grabs, mine-grabs, 
Teapot Dome. That’s the simple story of Billy the Kid, a 
‘‘ saga ’’ that can’t be told in the movie. Especially since 
the west is building a monument to Billy, murderer and 


emblem, and tourists are wanted. 


Critics, in a confused attack upon the talkie, in its first days 
complained that no outdoor films were being made. The 
manufacturers were taking full advantage of their fiscal sal- 
vation, making films within three set-up walls of old sets and 
old scenarios, without sonal inventiveness—small investment, 
huge profits from a curious public. But it was inevitable that 
the outdoor films should return, and they returned with a 
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semblance of suavity bestowed by speech and the consequent 
reduction in action-pitch. In Old Arizona... The Vir- 
giman ... all of Zane Grey over again . . . Billy the Kid 
. .. and an oncoming avalanche of wide-screen westerns. 
With a new prestige : westerns able to draw crowds on Broad- 
way! Roadshow westerns, not destined merely for the 
dilapidated houses of the slums or the hinterland. .. And 


has theré been any victory of sound in the open spaces ac-— 


counted for? No!  Reelife remains as unilluminated as 
ever—talk is talk and cheap at that. | 

I have long thought the little cinemas and film clubs should 
have developed the short-subject programme. There have 
been a few, like the Film Club’s American comedy pro- 
gramme at Studio 28. But at this moment, with the sound 
film demanding more research into its nature, the short-sub- 
ject film can serve as an experimental base. Audiences will 
tolerate such experiments as ‘‘ novelties ’’. Instead of the 
‘‘ arty ’’ films such as the United Artists’ Featurettes, pro- 
duced by ‘‘ Doctor ’’ Hugo Riesenfeld and William Cameron 
Menzies, which depend for their appeal on the public’s 
general ignorance of the antiquity and derivation of the 
devices employed, expressionistic light-designs and Meliés 
virtuosity, fundamental studies in optophonic composition 
could be made. Also, serious narrative materials could be 
exploited, a story such as Hardy’s Three Strangers, so suited 
to the sound-film. Instead of musical films like the Riesen- 
-feld-Menzies, which try to do a Mickey Mouse and give us 
fake art. Take the film in which the action is descriptive 
and follows the music of Hungarian Rhapsody. There is a 
difference between the movement-of-a-film to music and the 
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action of the performers ‘‘ interpreting ’’ the music. For 
instance, when ‘the music blares victoriously, the climax is 
expressed by the actor throwing his hat into the air.. Literal 


interpretation. The integration of film-and-music depends 
on satin de and not on the action of the player. 


* 


The short-subject programme could draw upon the ethno-— 
graphic romance, such as Nanook and Moana, the lyricized 
document; upon the sensitive nature study, such as the films 
of Jean Painleve (his octopus picture has been called here, — 
upon my suggestion, The Passion and Death of the Octopus) ; 
absolute pictures like Deslaw’s The Electric Night; rather 
than those simpering maudlin stories describing The Elegy 
(which was an innovation several years ago because it went 
back to the captionless film)... But I look forward to the 
development of the short-subject film out of the innocuous 
vaudefilm act as an extension and penetration of the art of 
the: SR PINE cinema. Alexandroff has made a first step. 


H. A; POTAMKIN. 
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66 


We weep because the experiniental: cinema ‘‘ as we once 
knew it’ * seems to be dying, let us therefore search for 
present experiments of a new nature. | 

Berlin is acclaiming a new series of short sound-films en- 
titled Tanzende Linien, which emanate from the Oskar 
Fischinger Tontrick-Film-Atelier. | 

The films are designed to accompany reatly-made datice 
records. Little white lines swing, bend, dance. The gaiety 
is appreciated outside the realms of the limited abstract-film 
audience: From Fischinger we learn : , 


‘‘ The films progress continuously in an equal ghythm, 
and this neutralising effect corresponds to psychological 


moments, characterised in the extreme by the word ‘‘ trance.’’ 
The rythmic, amorphous, oscillating style is effected by 
“ black-white ”’ technique. As soon as we comence working 
in colour, the scenery will be dynamic and concrete. It will 
then be possible to combine objects of the plastic sphere with 
motives of the organic, dramatic and dancing sphere.” 
With the deterioration of Mickey and Oswald, Oskar 
Fischinger’s play with lines arrives to take their place. 


From Paris, experiments in new-form cinema marionettes. - 


Wow (pronounced Vof) and Zitch are the names adopted by 
893 
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a Russian and a Lithuanian who have had long experience 
with marionettes. The films are made entirely unaided, from 
the complete fabrication of the dolls and scenery to the 
manipulation, lighting and photography. 

The first film to be made independently was Tango des 
Chats, a feline eternal triangle drama upon Paris roof-tops. 
Designed as a sound-film, Tango des Chats contains many 
dances. The moon laughs and careers in multiple exposure, 
chimneys grin and sway, mice organise a jazz-band, a human 
throws a slipper at the mice who immediately enter and utilise 
it as a means of locomotion. Most startling is the Eiffel 


Tower (a perfect replica) which like the others canot resist 


the rhythm and joins in the dance. Tango des Chats is a 
happy essay in the animation of the normally inanimate. | 

Wow and Zitch are completing Max and the Fly, the 
adventures between a mouse and a fly upon a table fully 
laden for dinner. Influenced by the original success of the 
animated drawings Mickey the Mouse, Wow and Zitch have 
revolutionised marionette technique in a highly successful 
endeavour to produce a similar effect in three dimensions. 
Max’s arms and legs can become elongated or diminished, 
his whole body can assume any desired size. Tiny Max 
next to a huge champagne glass desires to drink—zip, in a 
moment he has grown and can bend over the glass. Max 
diminishes to nothing to enter a hole in a cheese and auto- 
matically assumes his normal size as he makes his. exit. 
Max chases the fly but the latter suddenly assumes gigantic 
proportions and pursues Max in turn. A pheasant, a ham 
anda loaf of bread come to his assistance ; Max loses his legs 
and on retrieving them loses his arms, while during all these 
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adventures the corks of the bottles, in the form of little old 
men and women, gossip and laugh, and the apples and pears 
register appropriate surprise. One astonishing scene shows 
Max diminishing to enter a bottle of fizz and eventually com- 
ing out with a spray of sparkling bubbles. The technical 
difficulties here will hardly be appreciated, for the bubbles 
are neither drawn nor are they real, but are synthetic bubbles 
skilfully manufactured from metal. 


I know of no cinema marionettes developed to such a fine 


degree, and if the morsels which I have been privileged to see 


are carefully edited and well exploited they should prove a 
startling innovation. 


A previous film by Wow and Zitch, not made with marion- 


ettes, is entitled Névrose. It is a pyschological study of a 
man’s discovery that everything in this world is made for 
woman. I have not yet had the occasion to see the film, but 
its. still photographs promise pleasing groups and extra- 
ordinary trick photography. | 

Walter Ruttman, always an experimentalist, has produced 
film without images, which he refers to as a “ horspiel.’’ 
It is a development of his experiments in Melodie der Welt 
and should be considered rather as a demonstration of how 
sound upon film can be cut and mounted than as a work com- 
plete in itself. This acoustic play—for it cannot in reality 
be called a film—is entitled Week End and has captured 


the sounds from the close of a working-day to the commence- 


ment of the holiday. It is a pioneering effort at mounting 
sound and of further reaching effect than Romance Senti- 
mentale by Eisenstein and Alexandrofi. 

| learnt from Dovjenko that Vertof is applying his Kino- 
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Eye theories to a sound film of a working district entitled 
Symphonie von Dornbass. (Dornbass is a part of Russia 
corresponding to the German Ruhr territory.) paiek 
‘While discussing experimental work I would like to 
refer again to the Belgian cinéaste Charles Dekeukeleire, 
who remains the most independent of all the experimentalists. 
‘In the June 1930 Close Up (page 515), I criticized his last 
film Histoire de Détective with perhaps too much levity, and 
I wish to take the opportunity of saying that at the time 


owing to a misunderstanding I had seen only extracts of the 


film though under the impression that I was seeing the com- 
plete film. Soon after this presentation, the film was shown 
in its complete state and Dekeukeleire as well as the poet 
Paul Werrie, Dekeukeleire’s assistant, discussed his methods. 
(These speeches have been published in the Belgian art 
journal Le Rouge et le Noir.) | im. 
Knowing how many people are interested in Dekeukeleire’s 
films, I feel that it is not out of place here to quote from Le 
Rouge et le Noir some of Dekeukeleire’s most important 


theories : 


Bref, que ce qui nous émeut dans un wba est moins sa vraie tenue 
intérieure que la nouveauté, |l’etonnement . 

"Voici quelques indications sur les voies que j ai suivies dans Histoite 
de Détective, 

D’abord je me suis préocuppé de ce que j eeeliavale la décaeahani- 
tion du regard. Jusqu’a present, la base de l’expression cinémato- 
graphique était le cadre ou si vous voulez, le tableau. Le cadre est 
une chose artificielle que tous les panoramiques—ou vues, promenées— 
du monde, tels qu’ils sont employes. aujord ‘hui n ‘arriveront pas a 

Nous travaillons en essayant pour la premiére. fois au | 
d’introduire la notion du film de durée...... : 
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‘And’ Paul Werrie adds “some interesting figures. The first film 


Combat de Boxe, 170 metres, made in 1927, cost 3,000 French francs. 
Two professional boxers fight upon a canvas made up of two bed 
covers. The whole ring is only a design measuring 50 square centi- 
metres. The crowd consisted of half-a-dozen friends and the producer’s 
family, who stood on a tier, and left the line to take their place again 
at the other end, meanwhile changing their hat or attitude. - 
‘Impatience, 800 metres, made in 1928-1929, cost 8,000 francs. A 


portable camera with three lenses, and lighting composed of four 1000 
wes lamps were used. 


Histoire de Détective, 1,350 metres, 28,000 francs. 


not- acted upon stage or screen were enlisted, and obeyed commands 
without ever knowing what significance their actions would have in the 
finished film. One final some the negative film was developed in a 


corner of their cellar. 
‘Thus experimental cinema continues all over Europe. A 
form of cinema often neglected and even remaining unknown 


to many who would be interested to view the fruits of serious 
research. 


Cnartes E. STENHOUSE. 


THE FUNNY, SIDE OF THE SCREEN 


The sign in the world i 1S. at pentane blazing 
on the London Pavilion. 

Sometimes, looking through the ‘contents of a new Cc lose 
Up}, I find at the bottom that I am a London Correspondent. 
And ‘that seems a funny thing to be. It suddenly occurs to 
me I ought to get hold of ‘ stories,” send cabled rumours 
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about the fate of the Astoria chain, argue about the C.E.A. 
. for all that is happening in London, and yet it touches 
intents as we know it, not at all. That is why I feel funny, 
sometimes, at being London correspondent ; because cinema 
is not a thing you can tie down to any one place or to any 
one man or any one film. Not even Turksib. For cinema 
existed in one’s mind long before movies, and the perfect 
film, even when one sees it, is nota Surprise but a recognition. 
Even Turksib one had seen in one’s mind before it ever was — 
made . . . though not in those terms. Cinema is a state of 
mind quite independent of films; that is why it is possible to 
eo on. That is why it seems funny, but doesn’t affect any- 
thing at all, to begin, as a London correspondent, ‘‘ The 
biggest electric sign in the world is at present blazing on the 
London Pavilion.’’ 
Which means we haye got Hell’s Angels at last. 
And we have got Cosmos at last. It has been cut and 


-amended and synchronised and gwen the name of The 


Mystery of Life. 
And there is Conrad Veidt in a pavid film, The Last 


_Company, sombre and strong and sensitive, even if it doesn’t 


interest you. 


There are Von Stroheim, Keaton, Chevalier, Laurel and 
Hardy to be seen. There is a good tough British talkie in 
The Man from Chicago. The German film of the Antarctic, 
Roah Roah, made by Dr. Kohl Larsen, has arrived, to the 
length of not quite four thousand feet, and been given an 
American commentary and called The Bottom of the World. 
It has some of the best studies of sea-leopards, sea-elephants, 
albatross and every breed of penguin there has been in film, 
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because they really are studies. It is a ‘‘ grosstier film.’’ 
The human people are kept in the background; there is no 
falsified story of a heroic expedition, and one really learns 
something about these very worth-learning-about animals. 
If penguin-interest is so stimulated, there is a new Kearton 
picture entirely about them. I mean, there is plenty to see. 
The London Workers’ Film Society showed Room’s The 
Ghost that Never Returns, and Atlas are busy with 
Russian films of all kinds. There is plenty to see in London. 


The New Victoria has The Big House. There is plenty to 


see . . . but where will you get when you've seen it? Just 

where, and what is the point, perhaps, of seeing it? _ 
There is Hell’s Angels. Very beautiful air shots, teeming 

with planes and glowing with clouds. Did you know what 


clouds looked like when you are so far above them yourself | 


that they look like the earth, they seem so solid and so assur- 
ing? Well, that is something. Very beautiful clouds, 
twirling like seaweed in whipped cream. . Fantastic, anenome- 


like, very soft and peaceful and solid. Then planes dashing 


through them. The screen expanding as fifty planes or it 
may be more, I’ve mislaid my publicity book, engage in battle. 
That too is something. Now we know, you say. The prime 
point of Hell’s Angels is the skill of the pilots. - But is it a 


pilot’s film? Does it set out to do for pilots what Turksib 


(bless Huntly Carter for discovering it!) did for a railway ? 
No. Mr. Hughes was actuated bya more humble ambition— 
to make the greatest screen play of all time (speaking pre- 
Einstein, of course). So he wanted these scenes to blow out 


his story and it is a story so low, so less than ape-brow, so 
pathologically puerile that even the London  first-night 
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audience laughed and would have none of it. Imagine that, 
the screen’s latest most blinding blonde laughed at in her love- 
stuff! . And the heroes were two Americans who had the > 
newest kind of shaker at Oxford before the war and when they 


were in the Flying Force by some miraculous dispensation 


were allowed to wear their hair becomingly long. -. And there 
is a young German who very disgustingly gives wrong orders 
when the Zeppelin is bombing London so that they fall in the 
Thames, because he had been happy in London, and there is 
the usual story of the man who goes up in a captured German 
plane, which isn’t recognised, and the whole affair i isa twisted 
homosexual affair of brother-love. ' 

But the air shots are wonderful. 

And never once do you cease to feel how clever the camera 
is being. Never once do you feel ‘‘ in ’’ it. All the time you 
know where the camera was, and ae nny it was to be there. 
With all the stuff, the fights aren’t exciting enough and are 


often confusing because the cutting is childish, with no arive, 
no intelligence, no mind back of it. POD | 


But the air shots are wonderful. 

And The Dawn Patrol is a better picture, though it’s 
cheaper and hasn’t a sky-sign. ai 

Then, The Mystery of Life is good as far as it goes. But 
it doesn’t go far. The Censor, you say. Well, damn the 
censor. We knew all this before. This film is the equiva- 


lent of the biological books in the two and six To-day and To- 


morrow series. Can’t the film do better than that? Don’ t 


tell me they cut it, don’t tell me what difficulties UFA were up 


against. Don’t tell me it is ves aia to go on with. ‘Every 
film is. | 
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Every film is, and nearly every film has existed in our minds 


before we have ever seen it. We want to go further. The 


cinema isn’t a thing in itself. It’s an aid to reach where we 
want to. To do that we have to purge ourselves by expres- 


sion and prepare ourselves by expression. Cinema has the 


power to'do this better than anything else. It is directer and 
more delicate; we can bend it this way and that; we can 
organise buildings and rocks, we can probe right through our 


minds; we can do more than we know how to. _ But this 


doesn’t mean that the cinema has any importance. It is 


merely that we have it, to do with what should be important— 


and we don’t. It is the subtlest medium we have. But we 
_haven’t really got it, because it’s a business, it’s run for enter- 
tainment and we only find in it what is in our minds—we find 
cinema in films, because our minds have cinema in them. In 
books and all else we have tried to find and put cinema and 
haven’t. Cinema remains but not the cinema. That is an 
affair of shall we have colour or wide screen, why not have 
both ?; atmospheric theatres and studio-atmospheric films; 
stage shows which last longer than films and films that are 
serious cut down so that there is room in a programme for 
another film to negate their effect. The cinema has mighty 
Wiirlitzers, rich curtains, fake flowers and the biggest electric 
sign in the world. The cinema goes on.doing this, thinking 
a bigger screen or a bigger theatre, more colour in the theatre 
or more ‘colour in the film, is all that counts and that it will 
go on for ever, just likethat. As H. Carter says (having made 


the mistake of finding all cinema in Turksib) the cinema, after 


all this time, shows no advance, *‘ only a falling curve checked 
here and there by mechanical innovations.’’ And that’s true. 
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It’s almost worth another of these long books on THE cinema 
to have that and his remark about Russian directors visiting 


foreign countries on the strength of ideas they no longer have 


need for (for when have you ever heard a Russian director say 


anything new and un-elementary in your life ?) 


And having this need and this way of feeling and thinking, 
this urge to get through all that clutters us, using it at the 
same time as symbols, all of which we call cinema . . . hav- 
ing this, which we have put in the cinema, we can put it any- 
where else. I mean, we are likely to find more cinema in 


television for instance. There it is, after all. Picture and 


sound. Just like talkie, only actual image, not photographed 


image. The sound is radio. Well, consider the radio. In. 
England, it is non-commercial. It does not, yet, let out the 


air to. Kolynos and Macfisheries. But it does run orchestras 
and ensure operas and perform plays more serious than we 
have on the stage .. . it has the courage to perform 
plays that have not for their chief recommendation box-office 
appeal, just as it performs music that is not primarily popular 
(as well as giving plenty of E. German and De Groot, God 
knows). Its talks are on the whole less childish, when it deals 
with evolution, than the films we are allowed to see. I mean, 
there is more chance there. Because it is less lop-sided. 
There is allowed to be room for most things on the air. 

In the five years which everyone gives television before it 
will be where radio is to-day, may not the same thing be true ? 
When we have good-sized pictures which we can hear being 
broadcast all day, from: several stations, allowing choice 
mayn’t we find there is more to be done there than in THE 
cinema, the London correspondence of which is typified in 
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the announcement that The Big House must be seen because 
it is the first time that real machine guns were used success- 
fully for machine gun noises? If television, which is now at 
the start, can keep as relatively free and comparatively 
courageous as radio, the cinema’s going to have an awfully 
difficult time. Because what we put into it won’t be there. 
I already find I am getting more and seeing more out of a 
three-quarter-postcard-size image of the heads and shoulders 
of a not-first rate artist singing rather poor songs (usually 
film hits) in my televisor each morning than I do, say, from 
Hell’s Angels, Check and Double Check, Common Clay, and 
so on. There seems more point in tuning in a televisor, in 
view of what they already do with such amazingly limited 
- means, than in going out to one particular talkie which will 
be so well-made (though not in the main so well-photographed 


lately), so slick, so amusing, so like all the others that you 


get nothing at all of cinema. You can only wait for the 
real film to come, and even Turksib isn’t the end. It isn’t a 
‘ call to live men to search for a new type of picture ”’, because 
that call has been made vainly for years before Mr. Carter ever 
saw Turksib. We hail Turksib because we recognise it; we 
hail television because we recognise | in it what the cinema 2 will 
not do. . . 
London correspondence ends with The Silver Horde, re- 
markable for using the new beam microphone. The stars are 
Evelyn Brent andasalmon. 
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HAPPENED BRUXELLES 


‘*T am going to Bruxelles,’’ I repeated to myself after 
reading in the Daily Express that the Scheldt had risen ten 
feet in an hour, ‘‘ to see films. I must forget what the sea 
looked like when I stepped off the quay at Dover. I must 
forget that I had tea ina mental café at Ostende; blinds half 
drawn and light at a halt, neither coming or going: In other 
words I must not for a moment think that t am writing 
Star Dust in Hollywood.’’ | | 

- Yet Bruxelles seemed a film city when my taxi are me to 
the hotel. (The driver driving with one hand and winding 


up the meter with the other. Later, I decided that he must 
be the comic relief and gave him a tip.) As a stranger | 


was amazed at the frozen close ups, the busts of holy men. 
Moreover, my guide book, on consultation, drew, like a 


patient schoolmaster, my attention to whole frozen long 


shots: Slave Attacked by Dogs by Semain. 
I-am-going-to-Bruxelles-to-see-films. | 
I obtained Le Soir. The cinemas were ‘ passing ’ Pr'Le 


Spectre Vert (French talkie made in Hollywood), Trotka, 


Nuit d’angoisse and The Blue Express (at the avant-garde 
cinema in the Palais des Beaux-Arts which has been open 
two years and reports grand success with Chien Andalou and 
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Accident.) l-am-going-to-see-films: therefore, I selected 


the furthest to go—a Slovakian film by the young director of 


Erotikon, La Jungle d’une Grande Ville. Most of the 


imagination had been lavished on the title. Still, the close 


ups were so immense that they had the quality of sculpture 
by a famous English artist who appears to use a bicycle 
pump. They left nothing to suggestion : all that you could 
want to know was in the pictures. At that size the lips and 
eyes had every meaning stated that could be given them by 
overtones. Never, except in Erotikon, have I seen such 
enormous close ups. Also, the picture had a technical in- 
novation: close ups were, sometimes, superimposed over 
long shots. | 

_ The next morning I consulted Henri Storck. 

‘* Of course,’’ he said crossly, ‘‘ we have a cinema. What 
of the ‘ actualities’? It is only in the news reels that you 
will have a chance to hear Wallon or Flemish. I make my 


living by taking topicals in Ostende. Some of them are 
being strung together and will be presented at the Congress. 
They will show you our folk lore (processions, archery, and. 


SO on),.’’ 


. The cinema a part, an organic part, of saial life. Page 


Mr, Huntly Carter ! 

T am interested, too,’’ continued Storck, ‘in the experi- 
mental film. But, you understand, this is.my first year of 
cinema: before that was in my mother’s shop. I. was keen. 
I made an animated cartoon without a camera, painting 
directly, onto. the film. I. have started several abstracts. 
Now, IL.would:rather not show them. Wait till I have had 
more experience.’’ 
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Images d’Ostende, the modest director admitted, had en- 
joyed some success. Only, he thinks, because it is a souvenir 
of his childhood: a record of the walks he took as & child. 

“€ T wanted to show the friendship and life in dead objects ; 
the wind rocking the chair, the sea moving the sand. Do 
you think that will be realised by the cinéastes at the Con- 

‘ If,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you have been able to put life into dead 
objects—during those sentimental walks of childhood—I — 
feel certain you can put life into dead celluloid.” _ 

An English trade paper had reported that the Belgian 
Nord-Film will shortly produce Le Carillon de la Liberte. 
I asked Storck whether he would work for them. He 


shrugged his shoulders. He would like studio experience. 


There was a magnificent studio outside of Bruxelles. No 
film had ever been turned there. The Nord Film had not 


yet begun. He shrugged his shoulders. Dekeukeleire cuts 


in a tiny room and works with a hand camera. He, Storck, 
would next make an advertising short for an auto firm in 
exchange for a car. As for the story film. ... 

[I returned to my Le Soir. I cast a guilty eye to see whether 
there was an exhibition of ‘* Edible Mushrooms and Poison- 
ous Fungi’’, a Belgian festival which, my guide book 
assures me, must never be missed. (I trust my guide book. 
It is capable of sheer magnificence. It bursts into modern 
art criticism about Wiertz: ‘‘ The interest he still evokes 
lies as much in his pathology as in his pigments and it is 
best that one should simply regard him as a baroque pear! 


in the regalia of the world’s art.’’) Of course I-am-going-to- 


Bruxelles-to-see-films. 
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The Blue Express, then, at the avant-garde cinema. They 
play. records. of Poulenc and Stravinsky. Avant-garde 
cinema. Avant-garde cinema in Bruxelles. Ilia Trauberg’s 
film runs on greased rails. The cutting slicks up the story 
about the Chinese Express. Non-representational sections 
give further speed. . .. They say that the manager of the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts also has shares in the Chinese rail- 
ways. He came to the Studio to see the film. ‘The operator 
had to edit the copy as it was literally running through the 
machines. For these Russian films are a little too pro-Boer 
(if one may skip a generation). .Why should an outcast 
family walk slowly along the railway lines just to offer con- 
trast with the dame with false teeth sleeping in the luxury 


express? All these contrasts and symbols come to the mind > 


at once and the mind rejects them because they are too facile 
—or ought to reject them. On the other hand the pro- 
gramme included Vive Dimanche by Robert Siadmak acted 
by real-life men and women. (You know. They gave that 
exhibition of life masks in London when our make-up, solidi- 


hed at the end of the day, would have been truer. I mean 


we all wear masks, don’t we?) They are charming types 
which rather gives the game away : not.anyone from life but 
Selection. How coy, though, the film is, in spite of 
marvellous photography. Half the footage is taken up by a 
girl allowing a man to chase her through the woods! 
And what now? Having seen the cinemas and Storck 
and actualities, wait for the Congress? Or be a 
journalist and discover Buyse ? 
Buyse says, Story films in ‘Belgium? Take your coat 
and hat and I will show you one in the making.”’ 
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Down little streets (pardon me, Mr. Buyse) down sinister 
little streets. Through the grimed door of a too-Hollywood- 
underworld café. AND... Berna, one of Eisenstein’s 
operators on The General Line, making a film in a back- 
room. It is the Praesens Film Company from Zurich work- 
ing with Belgian artistes. The Praesens Film Company 
sponsored L’Appel de la Vie, the film of Tissé which was 
banned. Turned (one recalls) in the Swiss maternity home. 
Somehow, the Praesens Company seems brave and inde- 
pendent. (Brave—after the backroom.) TaN 

Is it not that half the world does not know how the other 
half of Bruxelles lives? 

I had found (past tense, present tense, future tense: the 
patchwork of continental organisation) a company in pro-— 
duction. The cinéastes had not known of it! ; 

Monsieur Lucien Francois, one of the actors, offers infor- 
mation to the PRESS. The name of the film is La Fosse 
Ardente. Directed by Rigo Arnould (who addresses me 
from the distance in perfect English). There is a big mine 
explosion in the film. It will be, ed a super. A month 

They are all so nice (the Praesens Company and the 
Belgian artistes). Buyse makes pleasant jokes about the 
conditions. Soon, he will have a similar studio. He will 
turn Gold: the story of a chemist who discovers the al- 
chemist’ s secret. His son will be‘cameraman. What, I did 
not know that he had already made two films himself? He 
beams. He has been so busy telling me of the films of his 
friends. A document on Bruges atid Depths of thé'Sea, a 
full length drama. bora: Maes, of the Royal Flemish Theatre, 
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was star-of the Depths. Exteriors were shot at St. 
Marguerite, the same location as the Praesens Company is 
using for the EXPLOSION (SUPER FILM)! 

We drank, Buyse and I, coffee in the Hollywood café. 
We treated the violinist to a coffee. He played twice as fast 
because he could not play twice as well. © 


I liked Buyse. I wished him success. I have only seen 


a fragment of his film on what was once a piece of blotting, 


paper. 

Past tense, present tense, future tense. I must rest in my 
room. Think out some cold theory. Or read the guide 
book. 
The Belgians have a sweet habit. They pull down their 
public buildings and rebuild them va the next man comes 
into power. It is a nice gesture. . . A knock on the door. 
“The guide book slips from my nerveless fingers.”’ Dekeu- 
keleire, with his latest film, The White whee and a hand 
projector. Naturally, I am delighted. | The director of 


Impatience and The Boxing Match would show me his latest 


film written by Rombaats who is a critic on a Flemish paper. 
Enchanted, monsieur. . . A political meeting. A young 
man-hits a gendarme. He flies to his home. He sees ice, 
sees more clearly. He realises that the revolution is in him- 
self. He rubs his face against the hide of a cow (contact with 


the earthy things and creatures). He allows himself to be 
arrested. 


Dekeukeleire puts on. the of the Histoire: 
Détective. An apple ballet. Done by wee: Move- 
ments of thie ballerina and the chorus boys. . . Some of it 
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CLOSE UP 
is transitional, some (the apple patter) remains a 
accomplished. 


He tells me—this clever Belgian fiat he is work- 
ine on a new Socialist film. ‘Snapshots — of workers 


“WORKING. 


A new edition of Le Soir. 


They have published a lot about the Congress but the 
actual day of showing for each film is not yet fixed. To 


represent Russia they will screen The Man with a Movie 


Camera and Earth. So the day of the Russian film really 
must be over. The new pictures . ... some of them one 
has seen in London. Pamir that showed one things. 
(Making a film about a mountain when the higher up a 
mountain one goes the less there is to see.) Baits with iis 
dead black photography, which often did not show one 
things. (Hot by day and cold by night, said a title which 
was followed by a shot of man in furs kneeling next to a man 
in a bathing suit. I mean was it day or night?) Human 
Arsenal with its Mary Pickford furniture for the governor 
to sit in, with its puckish hero who spoke to the cuckoo 


clock. (How could a man who had been ten years in prison 


keep so well in touch with the political position that his 
presence was necessary to start the strike ?) 


France and Germany will have abstracts (Chomette’s Cinq 
Minutes de Cinéma Pur, Gorel’s Bateaux Parisiens, Richter’s 


i Jeux de Chapeaux) and England Borderline. This is interest- 


ing for Borderline is suggestion. What can abstract shapes 
suggest but further shapes till all the world spins round one ? 
Borderline builds in you. It is not even as simple as the 
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From New Ground, a new picture of the reclamation of Dutch soil 
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From New Ground, by Joris Ivens. Mud split in the process of 
| drying. | 
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Marionettes now enjoy the cosmic flex 


and The Silly Symphonies. 


lity of Mickey, Flip the Frog 


From Tango des Chats (Cats’ Tango), a 


Note that in the background the 


Eiffel Tower is dancing. 


see article in this 


oud 


film written and directed by Wow and Zitch ( 


), And Thus It Goes On. 
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A spirited dance of the clothes on the clothes-line from Tango des 
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Chats, by Wow and Zitch. 
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d the world is made for Woman, and everything 


Th the final image. 


Accepting this fact, as he stands before the 
again. 


unmasked statue in the Jardin des Tuileries, he becomes aesthete 
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, another film by Wow and Zitch. 


The man has real 
must bow before her. 
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From the film by Henri Storck. Exclusive. 
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caught and tormented by 


To Your Beautiful Eyes. 
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Another Wow and Zitch film. 
mouse, with suddenly elongated legs, shoots at the fly with a rifle 


Max and the Mouse. 
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“picture. on the plane which. makes. tae apart 
in the drama. | : 

And this afternoon will see she first Présentation de 

FRIDAY (after In the Palais des Beaus-Asis.there 
is a marvellous exhibition of Negro Art. The. carvings and 
sculpture pieces are given plenty of room to state their cases 
against plain walls. One can revolve slowly round “ the 


plastic.”’ Surely it isa pity that a little of the same care 


could not have been devoted to the presentation of the films. 
The executive of the Congress had no trailers to say, “‘ We 
Present...’ and “* End.’’ The leader on a short from 


Paris was actually projected: it was an advertisement for an 


old programme at the Ursulines. An advanced bande. was 
«projected so thaf titles by Robert Desnos read from right to 
left. (Something that Mr. Desnos had not thought of first). 
And Borderline was slipped into the nem Eroginenmne without 
‘warning. 

The first film was a Painlevé dunia of underwater sub- 
jects. ‘‘ Novelties blown: out at a carnival. Insufficient 
magnification; half the screen was left without motion. 


A Spanish short, The Poem of Madrid. Ramon. Gomez 


_ poses as an Aunt Sally. There are close-ups of pictures by 


‘Picasso and Picabia. The camera on a:roundabout.. The 


Virgin superimposed with doves. Puppets that turn round 
and round. A bull fight; fan with a long shot painted on 
one. side and a close up on the other: . .. These things are 
five finger exercises like still life groups. One loses nothing 
if one gets nothing from viewing these Destaw-in-S parish 
scenes. 
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‘And the astonishing actress, Helga Doorn. 
have worked. Made things of their own, written. 
hand, one might have predicted that they would not be losers. 
filmic commerce, spoke on censorship in Belgian. 


‘first. 
UNLESS the police prosecute. 


puy bread. The girl, 
‘slightly worried at the of the Guests.” 


fame. 


CLOSE UP 


Borderline he 
as they say here. 


- But the spectator who does not “‘ get ’ 


is the loser. ‘‘ The interior quality ”’ 


Richter, Auriol, Bourgeois, quietly or animatedly, they 
come to me and say that they have seen this or that. They 


Before- 


-ENTRACTE. André Cauvin, the author of a book on 


Children 
Show anything if you keep the children out. 


-One can talk about censorship | (ONE HAS) or ‘one ”’ 


-(smoke-screen word) can pop into a tiny cinema in the town 


to see an American picture called Femmes de Noce. 
shown without UNLESS. A girl in the park. 


What i is 
A man who | 


offers help. A procuress who offers a doped glass of milk. 


A guaranteed virgin. A banker. And the rest. Again: 
a man and girl without work. A friend. The girl sold to 
in the brothel, looking calm but 


And the 
rest. 


‘Prudence Sutton stars. I don’t suppose héard 
of her or the film ‘in “America, but it has a great claim to 
It lives up to its stills. WHILE, you know, the 
cinéastes rave about censorship over a lino-covered table. 

A friend once suggested that an article might be written, 
How to become a Prostitute (founded on screen data). . . 


You must crawl across room to put on gramophone record. 


Slouch to mirror to fluff out hair. 
at bottom of bird cage. . . 
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CLOSE UP 
In the middle of Femmes de Noce they stopped the film 
and a tired contralto emerged from the wings to render a 


theme song. In the darkness it was dramatic. Exciting 


things had been happening on the screen: now something 


exciting happening TO the screen. The woman, in the 


darkness, casting a shadow on the screen. A film without 
celluloid. 

FRIDAY (evening). A real Du Cinéma programme. 
The show billed to start at half past eight. Thinking -of 
starting at eleven. Odd reels from Fu Manchu and Nancy 
Carroll features. ‘‘ So this,’’ cried out.a brave youngster 
sitting near me, ‘‘ is the Independent Cinema.’”? An Ameri- 
can lady whispered in my ear, ‘‘ I have come all over Europe 


to see this.’’ Poor darling, she did not know her Montpar- 


nasse. ‘I think,’’ she continued, ‘‘ [ will take up golf.’’ 
She could not learn more, I suddonty realised, from siniiadieita 
nasse or Bloomsbury. 

man gets on the platform. begs: us to 
the projection on Sunday. Very important. It is the talking 
section of the programme. Four reels from Vidor’s Hallelu- 
jah. (Man strangled against the tree covered by the spot- 
light; man, walking through water, making. a noise like an 
avalanche.) More. Independent. Cinema. More. 
nasse, More... golf. 
Lods. The camera on its side. Women’s legs, a curate: 
women’s legs, cacti. Cats, dogs, and I-am-very-fond-of- 
goats-myself. 

As I said in Commercial Art, che people do not MAKE 
pictures.. They shoot hundreds of feet and SELECT. It is 
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CLOSE UP 
too easy. One must MAKE. — Take the case of Deslaw’s 
new Robots. The material is the same as that of every one 
else who can be called ‘‘ A Man with a Hand Movie Camera 
in his Pocket.’’ If: Deslaw had been in Bruxelles one knows 
that he would have dashed off to secure extra shots. of 
Manneken-Pis to insert in his Robols. One knows the shop 
windows, the men with road drills. af | 

NEWS ENTRACTE. ‘Three people talk in German 
about showing a talkie tomorrow morning in Spanish to a 
Flemish audience. ... Germain Dulac has gone back to Paris. 
Joris Ivens has arrived. He is making a new film for a large 
electrical firm in Holland. He has not brought Rain. He 
suggests that, next’ year, the Congress be held in Amsterdam. 

COMMISSIONS AND GENERAL MEETINGS. A 
plan on paper to federate all Independent Producers, to have 
a news reel of independence. A plan ‘on’ paper for judicial 
censorship. (Cries of, ‘‘ Are advocats more broadminded 
than policemen?’’)- A plan on paper to produce a film for 
which the Congress has raised the sum of £160 (it sounds 
better in francs) : competition for the scenarios (entries to be 
sent in before April 1, 1931, to the he 26 at the Palais des 
Arts, 

‘The plans on paper are read'so that they are “‘ in the air’ ! 

DISCOVERY. A new Le Soir with changes of pro- 
cramme. Baranovskaia in Tonischka directed by Karel 
Anton. All the treatment of wheels and steam whistles for 
a miniature railway which brings the girl back to her _— 

Anton has a sense of humour. : 

The girl has brought back presents for the imibttier: She 
lays them—musical:box; cake dish, shawl—on ‘the table and 
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hides. The mother tries to find her and, when she does 
discover her daughter, sits down on a chair instead of run- 
ning, covered by moving Hollywood lenses, towards her. 
She puts a hand over her mouth to check the cries she feels 
are unrefined when her — —— the shawl over her 
shoulders. | 

The sweetheart comes to look for his obd: friend. Boe an 
instant the girl’s face expresses horror when he tries to kiss 
her. 

Windmills, walls, flute and mouth organ 


All that is old to me; but it is old to the girl in + the: film, too. 
She shows that. Se one waits. 


‘“ And the girl,’’ you may say, “‘ have you not already > 


spoken of prostitutes as screen material ?’’ I admit it looks 
bad. The feather tippet. (Will she come down the stairs 
of the pub, smoke filled, with her hands on her hips? Camera 
looking up, ala Pola). . . I would not be writing this with- 
out justification: it comes when. . . 

~The police call at the brothel. A condemned man has 
asked for a prostitute. The girl offers to go. The man has 


bent three mugs on the table. ‘The governor awaits the 


dawn. The girl takes out a mechanical doll; winds it up. 
Darkness and fear and the doll that is driven by mechanical 


springs, the only person who can dance on the edge’ of the 


grave. Darkness is terrible and dawn means death. 


Let me take your handkerchief. I am with you. Courage. 


The knot. I am with you. A picture of telepathy. Dust 
in the light. Thoughts winged. THIS, cinéastes who talk 
of an independent news reel, is cinema. Images of man and 
girl on same film. Courage. I am with you... Mix to: the 
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CLOSE UP 
law has been fulfilled. Can’t YOU see that? It is so 


simple, so just, that you CAN see it. If it had been written, 
Jn a poem in a novel, you would have seen it all the time. 


At the pitch of consciousness there is nothing to hear or 


smell; every nerve end is optic. We trust so much more to 


sight that to the other senses. It is the last to leave us in 
death, in the opium dream. a 
These two reels of the film should be shown as something 
complete, something that cannot be touched. They show 
there are new Situations and vital ways of playing them. | 
The rest of the film is anti climax. The girls of the brothel 
cry, ‘‘ Has your man gone to heaven?’’ They hang a little 
doll in her room. Gin and gloom AND—the tippet! 
Meeting with her sweetheart. She runs from his fury, 
under the feet of a horse.’ Rather beautifully a comedy 
dream wedding. (Anton has a saving sense of humour !) 
The little train empty, except for the 20s and the blinds 
blowing out in the breeze. Empty... | en) 
SUNDAY (morning). Hallelujah as promised. 
Lon Chaney. Ruttman’s Melody of the World (celluloid 


cut to the old patterns but sound left unmounted). Para- 


mount song cartoons. 
Uh-uh! There is a lot of the witidonn spirit it Brandiles. 
Shop windows and metal chairs. We might even have had 


some of that (Lon Chaney?) as in Marcel L’Herbier’s 


L’Enfant de l’ Amour which is (Le Soir) in one of the new 
programmes. (I like L’Herbier’s main titles: sky sign and 
poster kiosk.) The fabrics, glass and the charm of Catelain. 

Bruxelles is full of the modern spirit: and the president 
of the Film Ligia asks me why they show Monsieur Chaney ? 
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-MONDAY. (En Voyage). Close Up happens to have 
seen, commented on, all today’s films: Drifters, A Propos de 
Nice, etc. Thus, I am leaving the cinéastes. Some of them 
are So nice, so sincere. Some of them look like the kind of 
men they stopped using in films five years ago ! 

_ Looking back on the Congress there are many surprising 
omissions. For example, everyone approached the eternal 
censorship question from the reporters’ angle. If they had 
read Dr. Hanns Sachs’ Capital Punishment it might have 
occurred’ to them that censorship, like capital punishment, 
is a social manifestation ; that until the guilt complex, like the 
blood lust, has been conquered BY EDUCATION ‘there is 
little use in oe tin cans of abuse down provincial side- 
steps. 

There are, many pleasing moments of memory. 
It seems a little too intimate to talk here again of Borderline, 


but I am not alone in thinking” it the most greeonened film - 
the year. 


Anyway, the guide to Bruséfles will hold, henceforth, an 
honoured on my bookshelf. 


- touring revue, with a lot of fuss about nothing. An official 
passed me a leaflet. (Dogs and cats at special rates. 
Horses, unaccompanied, must book their fares two days in 


advance.). ... Arriving at London to find the papers full 


of Maurice Chevalier and his <a ts from the prison camp. 
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TRUE STORY 


_ This is a record of petty-minded arrogance, bureaucratic 
conceit and muddle-headed tyranny. It concerns film 
censorship in England and if any apology is needed for re- 
turning to the subject I can only say that to conceal the facts 
is tantamount to giving up the fight. 

As a result of pressure over a long period, the L.C.C. 
(which, in case you don’t know stands for ‘* Lords of Creative 
Culture ’’) in May of this year passed certain resolutions 
governing performances by private film societies. All these 
societies were to be placed upon an equal footing and were 
to be permitted to show to their members films which had not 
been submitted to the British Board of Film Censors, pro- 
vided they adopted model rules and constitutions to be 
dictated by the L.C.C. 

A slight step forward was indicated by these decisions. 
Hitherto only one film society in London had permission to 
exhibit banned and uncensored films: now, apparently, all 
the societies could show uncensored films, but not banned 
films. 

The L.C.C. instructed its Theatres and Music Halls Com- 
mittee to decide upon the model rules and constitution. 
That was in May. 
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~The Committee drafted its recommendations, four and a 
half pages of them, single spacing. Published in a good 
thick volume at thirty shillings it would have made good read- 
ing for Blue Book fans. Much of the material was ridiculous, 
bearing no conceivable relation to a film society’s rules. 
Two, at least, of the societies raised objections. 

That was in August. Z 

On October 9th, the Film Society was due to hold its first 

performance of the season, the London W.F.S. a week later. 


Less than a week before October 9th the Film Society was 


informed that its performance must not take place. A day 
later the decision was reversed and a temporary licence 
granted. 

On October 22nd the L.C.C. met and the whole matter was 
once again placed before them by the Theatres and Music 
Halls Committee. The Committee recommended that un- 
less certain clauses were included in the rules of the film 
societies permission to hold private performances of censored 
or uncensored films should be refused. 


The clauses were twenty-eight in number. A quorum at 


-a general meeting shall be thirty members. The societies’ 
executives shall consist of twelve members. The Executives 
shall cause minutes to be kept. Payments must be made by 
cheque, excepting petty cash disbursements. Vouchers shall 
be taken for all payments made. Executive members must at 
all times wear pink socks and flannel underwear. (No, sorry, 
that wasn’t in; it must have been an oversight). _ f 

If the subscription of a society is less than £1 it must be 
paid in one complete instalment. 
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No films containing subversive propaganda must be shown. 
No film likely to endanger the tranquility of any part of the 
British Empire must be shown. No film likely- to be in- 
jurious to morality, or to lead to disorder, or to incite to.crime 
must be shown. No film likely to be in any way offensive, 
in the circumstances, to public feeling must be shown. | | 

A masterpiece of logical reasoning. 

The L.C.C. referred the matter bark. : The Societies were 
asked to give their opinions. The London W.F.S. did so— 
at great length. The L.C.C. met again on October 28th. 
It referred the matter back. ~The L.C.C. met on Novem- 
ber 4th. With:a minor amendment, it passed the whole lot. 

Thus, my compatriots, was the Empire saved from disaster 
on the night of. Nowensines 4th which, as you know, is the eve 
of: November 5th. 

And what is a subversive film, you ask?. Don’t ask ‘the 
L.C.C. because they can’t tell you. © When they were re- 
quested to define the term, they merely expressed startled 
amazement that anybody should’ ‘suggest that a film society 
should be' permitted to show a subversive film. So that makes 3 
that perfectly clear. | 

You must not endanger the tranquility of any part of the 
British Empire. Plot for film scenario. Executive (not less 
than twelve) of a film society in agitated conclave, feverishly 
wondering whether the new Russian ‘film will: cause riots, 
disturbances and sudden death in the ‘Fiji Islands if shown 


to their members at the Cinema, 


London. 
immorality. 
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giving an interpretation of the word. Do tadpoles have 
sexual passions? If they do don’t make a film about it 
because it will be immoral. And remember Cosmos. 

No disorder. The British Board of Film Censors, not so 
long ago, gave it as its considered opinion that Mother, 
whether shown publicly or privately would cause a breach 
of the peace. During the last few months Mother has been 
shown to large public audiences in several towns in England. 
There have been no disorders. True, it is rumoured that an 
old man in Cwmbach lost his false teeth in the excitement of 
watching the film. but is that a breach of the peace ? 


Nothing offensive to public feeling. How many sects, 
political opinions and religious beliefs are comprised in what 
is known as the ‘‘ public ’’? Has there ever yet been a film > 
which has not given some degree of offence to somebody or 
other? Of course not. 

And this matter of the subscription i is eae all over with | 
class bias. The wealthy supporters of the Film Society will 
not be affected by it in the least. But what about the societies 
that were formed to enable the workers to see the masterpieces 
from Russia and other countries ? 


Temporarily the bureaucrats have won the day. They have 
not been without assistance from. people who, one might have 
expected, would have had no sympathy with them. A 
London newspaper gave considerable space to an official of 
the Film Society and a leading promotor. of the new ‘‘ Film. 
Group,’’ who, in interviews, made it clear that they welcomed 
a tightening. up of the regulations. 
_ The L.C.C. was doubtless. greatly encouraged, 
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But. the fight goes on. For the set-back in London. is 
accompanied by a victory in Liverpool where the Workers 
q Film Society showed The New Babylon to its members. Six 
i) thousand people saw Storm Over Asia in Dublin and twice 
| that number paid to see Mother in Glasgow. ee 


R. Bonn. 


ous 


CINEMA AND ROBOTS 


A large town, full of men and window panes. An old 
woman, very bent, very attentive, is carefully watering some 
i flowers—metallic flowers in a varland like real flowers. | 
i: risk a few words. Silence. Then: ‘* My dear, in this epoch 
' of ours there is no difference between the artificial and the 
real.”’ Short-sighted ’’? I thought, ‘perhaps mad.”’ 
aa To-day I think differently and I may say that: this little 
Lah episode becaine the starting’ point ofr my work for the film 
Towards the Robots. 


Bee The artificial and the living intermingle. There exist men 
a a who are made of wood, flesh and metal together. Certain 
ad it} very human movements strangely resemble the motion of 
Pa machinery. Certain machines are becoming more and more 
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human. To trace a faithful portrait of the new humanity, 
that is my greatest desire. | 


_ Towards the Robots was the most difficult film for me to 
make, much more difficult than my.other films.. But also 
the most interesting. The subject, at the beginning of my 
work, appeared to me to be extremely distant and vague: I 
went on- because I had. to go.on-{an inner urge), without 
knowing exactly where I would end. Then, little by little, 

everything became clear and definite. - I saw, as in a dream, 
the outlines of my film. It was only left to attain these out- 


lines. ‘That is what I did. ‘The journey was joyous and 


The documentary film first set towards ‘‘ life as it is.’’ 

This did not suceceed.- Beautiful photo and clever trick can 

no longer create illusions,. An intervention of the intellect 

is necessary. Thus, the ‘‘ documentaire a gags,’’ a docu- 

mentaire of thoughts mounted cinematographically. In this 


‘film the ‘‘ finishing-off is of primordial importance. First 
the ‘‘ reel-’’: scraps of dreams, sensations -seized by the 


camera, successful gropings, foresight, the film approxi- 
mately made. Then concentrations of the mind, of the 
nerves, of the brain; intense tenacious effort, the man entire 
being carried away, mobilised towards an end which shines 
like a smile from heaven at the end of a tunnel. Searches. 
Projections. The films follow you like your shadow. You 
find and turn new details, new gags, you discover the smallest 


flaws in your work, you conceive new transitions. You 


create a rhythm. And the film starts at last to live. 
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~The conception of my film? An entirely ‘‘ silent ’’ con- 
ception. The sonorisation of La Marche des Machines 
showed me that the more a machine is perfected the less 
noise it makes. Deprived of its realistic noises, reduced to 
the silent music of its wheels and pistons, the machine gains 
in cinematographic value, “strikes the nerves better. It 
speaks better. 

But, but, but . . . silent films are no longer being made. 
So I have chosen to make a sound-film as little realistic as 
possible. The accompaniment of Towards the Robots will 
be done by the Rumharmonium of the futurist composer 
Russolo. The sounds will be ‘‘ stylises’’ and transmitted 
into the same rhythm as the images. Russolo terms this 


thythmic accompaniment.” 


* 
4? 
i 
4 3 
{ 
a3) 


I do not wish to discuss the idea of my film. I ought how- 
ever to say that I am very pleased to have accomplished it 
solely (without access to literature) by cinematic means. 
if | Moreover it could only have been made by that apparatus 
whose _ tripod strangely resembles an invalid’s crutches. I 
we thank my little apparatus, my little cinema machine. 
EUGEN DesLaw. 
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‘Scene: Ballroom of the Embassy Club, Hollywood's most 
exclusive social organisation. 

Dramatis Personae: The elite of filmdom, with Douglas = 
Fairbanks and Mary Pickford as hosts. . : 

Scenario: Herr Ernst Lubitsch, celebrated director, 
espies Hans Kraly, celebrated scenarist, and, not relishing 
his appearance there, goes up to him and biffs him on the 
nose. Frau Helene Lubitsch, recently divorced wife of Herr 
Lubitsch, doesn’t consider this an altogether polite way of 
greeting her friend and partner, and forthwith gives her 
former spouse a lesson in manners by punching him on the . 
jaw. 

The following day a eeeey newspaper in reporting the oc- 
currence incidentally remarks, ‘‘ No Hollywood motion 

picture ball, it now appears, is complete without an im- 
promptu battle between notables nursing grievances.’’ And 
by way of refreshing the memory of the public it names over 
some of the many notables who have previously enlivened 
Hollywood parties by smacking somebody in the face. 

Such diversions, however, are not restricted to ballrooms. 
John Gilbert and Jim Tully, roustabout. novelist and critic, 
choose a fashionable restaurant for staging a brawl, in which 
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the handsome Sir John is laid out cold. An actor calls on 


Vivian Duncan at her seaside cottage and concludes an 


amorous argument with her by sending her to the hospital 
with a black eye and numerous body bruises, while he himself 


is hailed before a magistrate. Later, on Hollywood Boule- 


vard, Miss Duncan’s brother, punches the ungallant actor in 
the eye. Ata home gathering of film folks the host tops off 
the bibulous festivities by thrashing one of his guests so 


thoroughly as to necessitate the calling of an ambulance, 


while the rest of the party are hauled off to the pohce, station 


in the interest of public peace. 


And so on. From which it may be infedied that the real 
life of the cinema capital is as highly seasoned as any of its 
savory scenarios. Moreover, these typical instances of 
some of the minor social divertisements of filmdom’s artis- 
tocracy tend to clear up the mystery as to how it is that 
Hollywood is able so faithfully to portray on the screen the 
behaviour of ladies and gentlemen in cultured society. 

- But the chief point of interest centres in the fact, that every 
professional Hollywood contract contains what is known as 
a ‘* morals clause,’’ according to which the contract is sub- 
ject to immediate termination if the individual concerned 


shall do anything in private life to bring discredit upon him- 


self or the picture industry. And, so far as known, no con-— 


tract has yet been terminated. under the provisions of this 
clause. 

Hollywood is as wise as it is tolerant. It may be short © 
on Art—art with a capital A—but it is undeniably long on 
the most essential of all cinema arts—showmanship. Never 
in the history of human enterprise has showmanship reached 
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so high a degree of perfection in all its phases as that at- 
tained by Hollywood. As an art it is much more than mere 
ballahoo. It involves, among many other things, the skil- i a 
ful turning to account of that religious readiness on the part fe 
of the crowd to believe whatever with due seriousness s and a 

straight countenance it is told to believe. a : 

And with due seriousness and a straight countenance the 
crowd has been. told that its screen deities in actual life are 
veritable Darbys and Joans for peacefulness and sobriety 
and connubial devotion. If they were otherwise, ladies and 
gentlemen, how could they possibly remain with the show 
and continue to entertain you? Cast your eye on this clatise 
in their contracts ! 

the crowd, properly impressed, as simple-mindedly 
accepts Hollywood: pronunciamento as it’ does that of the 
circus showman who looks you in the eye with the declara- 
tion that you now see before you the one and only bearded 
lady in existence. You may have every reason to suspect 
that the exhibit is neither a lady nor a woman, but the show- 
man’s audacity is too much for you. In the face of it you 
don’t dare credit the ea ey that tempts your timid soul to 
disbelieve... 

Lately, too, forth j its code of self. 
censorship, under which its pictures, like its people, cannot = = = 
be other than of Sunday-school pattern, innocent of guile and my 
eschewing whatsoever is naughty or suggestive. And hav- | 
ing thus confidently prepossessed the crowd, it proceeds to 
‘give us|Madam Satan, The Divorcee, The Matrimonial Bed, 
Her Wedding Night and. others of like genre. 

We may think we detect in these films ale that contra- 
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_diéts Hollywood’s high moral), assurances, but Hollywood 


has cutely put us on the defensive. For fear that it may 


taunt us with Honi soit qui mal y pense, we hold our peace ; 


finding it easier to be faithless to our senses that to question 
the solemn word of the showman... 
Say what you will, Hollywood knows. its business; and 
what it doesn’ t know about art is not worth knowing. 
CLIFFORD Howarb. 


Il n’est guére fréquent de voir paraitre un ouvrage intelli- 
gent sur le sujet du cinéma, et c’est pourquoi l’on doit 


doublement se réjouir de celui que Béla BALASZ vient de 


publier.* Soyons net: c’est ici le premier essai d’un 


traité complet. d’esthétique cinégraphique. Une culture 


étendue, des vues pénétrantes, un esprit qui se donne la peine 


de soupeser-les mots et d’analyser les notions essentielles, 


tel est l’auteur. 


Béla Balasz énonce dans son livre un certain nombre de 
propositions d’une extréme importance; elles sont d’authén- 
tiques découvertes. Il développe avant tout cette idée que 
le cinéma est non seulement un art, mais surtout un langage : 


* BELA BALASZ—Der Geist des Fills, Wil Halle, 
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nouveau : langage dont |l’alphabet et la grammaire ont déja 
‘subi une évolution telle*qu’une personne longtemps absente 
de nos. salles soit totalement déroutée lorsque transportée 
brusquement devant |’écran contemporain. Ce principe 
fondaméntal—l’existence d’un langage nouveau—ne saurait 
étre surestimé. C’est l’analyse de cette nouvelle syntaxe 
qui livrera des lois esthétiques neuves et certaines. Avant 
-d’énoncer les plus importantes de ces lois, il convient encore 
de souligner la méthode méme de l’analyse : en premier lieu 
on expose les procédés caractéristiques du cinéma, gros-plan, 
variations des positions de l’oeil cinématographique, 


montage; en deuxiéme lieu, on dégage de cet exposé .un 
certain nombre de constatations fondamentales. En dernier 
lieu, enfin, on déduit une suite de théorémes. C’est en> 


effet ce terme emprunté au langage mathématique qu il est 


exact d’employer : nous avons affaire a des énoncés suivis de 


démonstrations, édifiés sur un certain nombre de postulats. 
Je retiendrai les théorémes les plus remarquables. D’abord 
ceux qui découlent d’une analyse approfondie de la technique 
du gros-plan, a laquelle Béla Balasz attache une juste im- 


portance: LE CINEMA SUPPRIME LA DISTANCE 
-FIXE ENTRE LE SPECTATEUR ET L’OBJET, notion 


jusqu’ici essentielle aux arts édifiés sur le sens optique 
(principe d’identification du spectateur a |’ objet). 


LE GROS-PLAN DU: VISAGE HUMAIN A SUP- 
PRIME LA NOTION D' ESPACE RELATIF. — 

La découverte de ces lois est extrs’mement grande. Nous 
avons affaire a des principes uniquement valables dans‘ ce 
domaine de l’art et cependant d'une portée philosophique con- 
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sidérable. Ils permettent: notamment de différencier :défini- 


tivement le cinéma du théatre auquel ils ne sauraient s’ap- 
pliquer, ni méme avoir a son propos-de signification... L’un 
et l'autre expliquent également. la puissance pathétique du 
cinéma ; nous vivons avec |’ objet. représenté celui-ci 
étre élevé au rang de symbole actif et absolu. 
cites 
LES" IMAGES: CINEMATOGRAPHIQUES. NONT 
DE ‘VALEUR QU’ACTUELLE; ELLES: NE SE’ LOR: 
POINT DANS LE TEMPS; 


IMAGES CINEMATOGRAPHIQUES ‘PEU- 
VENT REPRESENTER LA AU MOYEN DE 
TRANSFORMATIONS | _ fou _ TRANSLATIONS) 

Cette derniére proposition est particuligrement_ _re- 
marquable ; il ne m ‘apparait aie a ‘aucun autre art, et 
méme la musique, Puisse ainsi transmuter une des catégories 


kantiennes de 1’ esprit : au moyen de transpositions optiques, 


de déplacement de groupes a trois dimensions, on fait ap- 
paraitre une. quatriéme dimension. _ Ceci mériterait de longs 
développements. 
En dehors de ces lois, Béla Balasz expose les tentatives et 
les résultats : découverte des types d’une classe sociale— 
valetir unanimiste du cinéma—analyse’ des effets: ‘provoqués 
par liris, le diaphragme, V’angle de prise de vue—étude des 
éléments. du contrepoint du. _monde 

On. peut ici discuter avec auteur, contester portée, 
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_certaines observations : on doit toujours lui rendre cet hom- 
mage, d’avoir mené plus loin que tout autre-1’exposition et 
l’analyse du. monde cinématographique. Si voulait 
commenter cet.ouvrage avec le sérieux qu’il mérite, c’en est 
un autre, tout autre considerable, qu’il faudrait écrire. 

| ARNOLD KOHLER. 


LE FILME. EXPERIMENTALE. 
_ SUISSE 


a4! 


Le Suisse trait sa vache et vit paisiblement.. Victor Hugo 
P a dit, ce n’est pas une raison pour en douter, bien que |’ on 
‘ne puisse pas assimiler, actuellement, tous les Helvétiens. a 
de débonnaires armaillis.. Il convient cependant,de retenir, 
de la remarque.-bienveillante du, poéte francais, ce qui, au 
fond, ne peut manquer de traduire assez fidélement le carac- 
tére du génie national, a savoir, l’amour de |’ordre et |’in- 
stinctive répugnance d’une activité qui n’offre, a sa_ base, 
aucun élement mateériellement justificatif.. L’imagination, 
conyenons-en, n’est point notre fait, et si peu que. l’on se 
hasarde, dans un domaine ou dans autre, l’on se. garde, de 
perdre contact avec la réalité. Sens moral chez les.,uns, bon- 
sens. tout court chez les autres , ... préviennent tout. écart 
important fantaisie... Et.pourtant, de. temps autre, un 
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citoyen se léve et.s’en va affirmer, a Paris, ou ailleurs, une 
hardiesse de propos, une compréhension personnelle des 
choses qui le classent bon gré mal gré au rang des plus 
remarquables intellectuels. Aprés quoi, revenu au pays, sa_ 


lettre de crédit étrangére en poche, le téméraire Helvétien se 


verra entouré d’amis de toute espéce, une chapelle naitra, a 
laquelle ne fera pas défaut, certes, l’esprit de clocher. 

Pour en venir au cinéma, signalons d’emblée qu’a part 
certaine production effectée a la publicité, ot: le meilleur et 
le pire Sse rencontrent parfois, il n’existe aucune maison 
suisse, aucun cinéaste, dont nous puissions raisonnablement 
commenter |’activité dans une revue telle que celle-ci. L’office 
Cinématographique, 4 Lausanne, édite bien, chaque semaine, 
une sorte de chronique des. actualités nationales, mais c’est 
4 grand peine qu’il y parvient: avalanches, inondations, 


fétes, manifestations sportives en composent le menu menu. 


Praesens Film s'ingénie, de son cété, 4 composer des tracts 
publicitaires aussi convaincants que possible, mélant 
et le torrent aux emballages de chocolat. 

Pour étre équitable, mentionnons toutefois le film que Mr. 
A. Porchet, &4 Genéve, tourna a ses moments perdus, sur 
LES AUTOMATES de Vhorloger Cottier. Il n’a rien, 
reconnaissons—le, d’un chef—d’oeuvre, mais il indique chez 
son auteur le désir de faire de la camera, un moyen personnel 
d’expression. C’est 1a l’essentiel. Pour la documentation 
du lecteur, rappelons simplement que les automates en ques- 
tion, construits de différentes petites piéces d’horlogerie 
sont animés de mouvements parfois trés réussis. Placant ces 
petits bonshommes dans des décors agréablement dessineés, 
Mr. Porchet les fait saillir en ‘silhouettes et prendre part a 
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quelques petites scénettes locales bien faites pour la gent 
mécanique et lilliputienne qui a charge de les interpréter. 

Et c’est tout ! Il est vrai que nous ne classerons pas au nom- 
bre des films expérimentaux : Le Probléme de ia Circulation, 
tourné’ par Mr. Porchet, également, et qui. 
quelques exemples frappants. la tactique des usagers de la 
‘route, pas plus que certain film édité par un parti politique de 

Genéve,. et qui souligne maintes lacunes ou maints. exces: 
ponts—routes inachevés-—projets tombés a |’eau—inventaire 
draconien au décés d’un contribuable, etc. 


CHEVALLEY. 


A RUSSIAN FILM: THE BL UE 
EXPRESS 


Scenario : Ilva 
Production : Sovkino. 


Berlin, 
ber, 1930. 


A splendid cavalry charge, just as the troops had settled 
themselves in the trenches. A film silent from its conception 
to its presentation,’ massively powerful in structure, a giver 
of brutal blows. A film that awakens and flagellates. It 
was high time : with heavy eyelids, torpid minds and swollen 
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ears, Berlin spectators were occupied at the end of the day i in 


shifting from red armchairs to grey armchairs. 


There are misleading suggestions in the title, The Blue 


Express. One imagines a train gliding along the margin 


of the sea, sunlit, idyllic. Going smoothly and swiftly in 
the service of a pampered élite. . Why not call it The 
Yellow Express, so that one might see its headlong progress, 
like a river carrying along all it can seize from the country 
through which it passes, muddy, turgid, befouled ; rich, 
powerful, irresistible. And dangerous. FIR 
Potemkin in 1926, Storm Over Asia in 1928, The Blue 
Express in 1980. Scatter between these summits a few social 


dramas of kindred quality, a few dramatised theorems, a few 
documentary films more dramatic than love-stories, and you 


have the Russian film to date. Opening on the sea, this’ 


silent.cycle ends inland like a successful assault. 


An express, setting off from a station of one of the twenty- 
two provinces of China, for a frontier town. Restaurant 
car, second class, third class, then fourth and even cattle- 
trucks. The whole of China in movement, old and new: its 
disciplined soldiery, its yellow faces, its students, its monks, 
its work-people, its children who are merchandise bound for 
the silk-weaving factories. Sleepers and those who are on 
the alert. Whom do they await? The ‘ President,’’ at 
once dictator, general and adventurer. 
Fanfare: one, two, one, two. Here he is. He takes off 
his gloves, salutes the yellow officer and, aside, dries his 


hand on his pocket—oh, with an almost imperceptible move- 


ment. The chemical preparation is well graded. The reac- 
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tion will be sure. The dispute breaks out in the course of the 
journey, on account of a little sick girl, a glass of water, two 
_ drunken soldiers. In the midst of a scuffle, ‘‘ the shot ’’ is 

‘fired. A body falls. -Outbreak, clamour, revolt. The in- 
surgents seize weapons, take possession from coach to coach 
along the length of the train as it hurtles through the country- 
side. In the crowded corridors, amidst smoke and over- 
turned furniture the president is losing the game. But he 
is not the odious adventurer one had imagined. Wounded, 
he goes on fighting until it is time to turn his revolver against 


himself, against his heart, above his stomach. Falling, he 


grasps at the table, the table-cloth rather, which he draws 
over his face in order that he may die in solitude. Bottles 
sway and crash. A wave of feeling, passing through the 
auditorium, breaks into applause. 

The mad train—one is reminded of Gance—must at all 
costs reach the frontier. It will succeed at dawn, in Spite 
of the frenzied telephoning’ and telegraphing of frantic 
stationmasters. It will not crash in crossing the points 
whither a loyal employee would have led it. And that, 
thanks to a mortally-wounded man who uses his last strength 
to drag himself as far as the lever. The train can go on. 
Almost under its wheels lies a body, a corpse stiffened in the 
service of an idea. | 

Symbols, symbols. ‘Everything is But wiehi- 
out undue insistence. There is any recall the tempest 
at the end of Storm Over Asia. Intensive scenario supported 
by acting of first-rate quality, and by brilliant technique. 
‘It is possible to-regret a certain lack of externals. The 
‘Russians are more at home in handling sand, wind, the 
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steppes, than the carriages of the International 
Company. 


In spite of the able tenderielowsness of the scenario and an 


apparent impartiality that deceives no one, The Blue Express 
reaches us at the beginning of the winter as a tonic, a re- 
of phragocytes so badly. needed for the facing of 


‘ great hundred per cent. stories.’ 
The Blue Express, a silent film by Ilya Trauberg, is a 
name to be remembered. 
MARTIN. 


‘STARS IN THEIR COURSES. 


A lion-farm where the animals are taught to keep their 
paws out of their dinner-pail . . . petrol stations imitating 
. prayers from Aimee’s 
lighthouse at one pound for quarter of an hour’s professional 
intercession . . .. the best museum of pre-historic animals 
in the world .. . and bungalows dominated by the truncated 
liner of the Lasky lot. ... that is Hollywood. Hollywood, 


that gigantic slot-machine that works only with million- 


dollar bills, Hollywood more fantastic than any Riviera 
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- palmplage or Tottenham Court Road fun fair, and like both 
them so much. 


In Star-Dust in Hollywood,* We have it all; or rather so 
much of it that is not in the fan-papers or van Viiehoein (that 
is the charm of it), that we think we now have it all. It is 
pleasant to find so many stories that’ one has not heard ad 
nauseam before; so many of the scandals that slip out have 
the air of having been carefully doctored by the publicity 
department before, that it is reassuring to find the authors 
saying ‘‘ Los Angeles-cum-Hollywood is a kind of human- 
house disease breaking out on the desert’s face .. . four 
hundred square miles of household monotony ’’—and the 
house the authors lived in was tiger-painted black and 
orange, one of many—** It is a wilful town, that draws a 
hundred and sixty million dollars worth of tourists to it a a 
year. Yet there is nothing for them to look at when they = | 
arrive .  .a casual visitor might drive in and around the 4 
place and hardly suspect that the movies exist, unless he 
came on the big truncated liner of the Lasky lot rearing its. 
decks above the surrounding bungalows.’’ That somehow 
gives a feeling that the approach is authentic; at any rate, 
refreshing. This Lasky lot features prominently; they 
saw The Docks of New York being made (and incidentally 
have a good appraisal of von Sternberg). They recount 
how Betty Compson was kept for hours in a tank of cold 
water many nights a week and how Nujol was sprayed in the 
air for fog, how Bancroft had a contraption to help him carry 
Betty and tell Baw the stars duelled 
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with the director, because he was out for wholehearted 
realism and they had their public to think of, but could not 
on the other hand afford to miss what might be a ** triumph 
of realism.’’ There is also the interesting history of the 
film we saw as The Case of Lena Smith. Here it is as the 
author planned it. ‘‘ It’s about an unmarried mother. 
She has a baby which is the only thing she lives for. In 
fact, to provide for it she is at last driven to the streets. 


a Then one of those interfering societies steps in and has the 


baby taken from her. Why, they might as well tear the 
heart from her. The rest of the play shows the girl’s 
attempts to drag herself back to social respectability to get 
the child back again. ‘That is my story. Only a simple bit 
of life. But it is somehow different from the ordinary movie 
plot, I think.’’ And here is the film as we saw it. First, it 
was taken from modern America and set in Vienna of 1850, 
with a carnival. ‘* But you know, old man, this unmarried 
mother ‘stuff won’t go with the great American public, so 
we'll ‘have to make it seem like she was seduced by the young 
man of the house; then he gets killed or something and. she 
has lost her secret marriage licence. But in the end he turns 
up and proves she was married.to him after all.’’ Isn’t the 
book worth the twelve and six Harraps want, for that? 
Then there is the story of Aimee Macpherson riding into 
her temple, dressed as a speed cop, on a motor bike, and 
shouting, “Stop! You are speeding to hell.’’ And of 
the athletic star whom three workmen and one. lever are 
needed to get ohto his horse—a drawing which: embellishes 
this leaves no doubt as to identity, and if you think this is 
a sheer gossip-book, there is the history of lovers kidnapped 
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husbands by masked: men ‘and carried into’ the desert, 

‘‘where, in a shack fitted with latest conveniences of modern 
surgery, masked docters and nurses have carried out a slight 
but drastic operation common in the Moslem East.’’ Yes, 
sir, the fourth greatest industry! Finally, there is Mr. 
Mix explaining to the Friday Morning Club that “ if any 
accident should happen to me in the course of my playing, 
I’ll be sure that it’s the voice of God Himself saying to me, 
‘Tom .Mix, retire; your work is finished ’ ’’—and a few 
weeks later being hauled up for ‘‘ plugging a girl dancer 
in the eye at a booze party.’’ ‘‘ But you can’t condemn a 
million dollars. Mr. Mix was acquitted.” _ 

The films mentioned in this book besides Docks of N ew 
York are Show Boat, The Four Feathers, The Rescue, 
Gaucho, Black Pirate, inter alia. It is more than a gossip 
book, because underneath it you see the Hollywood which 
these authors make so credibly unbelievable. If I like it 
mare than I should, it is because I have always. found the 

‘‘vagabond authors’’ most tiresome, with all their quaint- 
ness and out-of-touchness. But Hollywood seems to have 
shocked their search for the picturesque and given their 
outlook, at least for this book, a quite 


Siow ah the Screen. 1931. Herbert Joseph. 2s. 6d. 

A most interesting book—if you like that sort of thing. 
Mr. Bermingham’s choice, though, seems a little wilful. 

Why Agnes Ayres (who hasn’t made a picture in how long ?) 

'Rosalindé Fuller is‘ excluded? Langford Reed and 
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Hetty Spiers’ Who’s Who in Filmland is far more compre- 
hensive, but then it has noillustrations. — 
Fee-fi-fo-fum! One cannot frighten away the fans with 
such fretful quibbles. And there are new features : Stars on 
Records, Ages at a Glance, Obituary, Wampas anes — 


~ The dlithor of In the Old Days (Close Up. Vol. 6. 
Nos. 4 and 5) and “ The Barmaid ” of Borderline has pub- 
lished a first novel, Poor Faun (Putnam, 7s. 6d.). 
Charlotte Arthur’s tale is of a man from whom others tried 
to embezzle life. He was beautiful and selfish and suffered 
tantrums with gusto. Others tried to domesticate the faun. 
Febrility of anger aia recrimination. 
The book gives pleasure and thrill. There is nothing 
‘* phonographic ’’ but it is an exciting creation. A  fillip to 


O. B. 


CENSORED, THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MOVIES. 


(By Morris Ernst and Pare Lorentz. Jonathan mere and 
Harrison Smith Ed.) 
A new book dealing with. American censorship, is equally. 
The book comes at its right moment. Censorship, that 
Question, becomes more. and more a universal problem, if. 
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.one may say so, in view of complications wrought by Talk, 
and the imminent practical application of television. 

For, almost everywhere, the word is not censored—unless 
it be accompanied with images. Thus, with perfect illegality, 

is the spoken word thrust under guardianship in speaking 
films. Why? It is not justifiable, rather no justification 
could be found, or given, by those who exercise this trade 
{or is it profession ?). 
_ The two authors of Censored, Pare Lorentz, cinema critic 
of the New York weekly, Judge, and Morris Ernst, a jurist, 
have, with quite certain success, striven to reveal how much 
remains sheerly arbitrary in censorship’ s actual practise. 

Meet Miss Emma Speed Samson, member of the censorship 
board of Old Virginny : ‘‘ Supposed to be a descendant of 
John Keats, but ies the sake of literature : we haven't investi- 
gated the rumour.”’ 


And,” they continue, the’ oreat. of 
educational experts, then at the call of the State Department 
of Education, the movie seen by a million people a day in 
New York City alone, is so unimportant that the interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘ indecency ’’ ‘‘ inhumanism,’’ is left to the state 
constabulary, usually selected for their shooting and riding 
ability. We could imagine their fitness to judge the merit of 
‘a Tom Mix western, but we wonder at their ability for passing 
on Ibsen, Maugham or Eugene O’Neill.”” | 


Very often, if not always, censors are chosen for political 


reasons. But no’ responsibility lies: on ‘the shoulders of these 
demi-gods : 


7 Street car conductors, subway guards, pool-room pro- 
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prietors, and soda jerkers have to pass some sort of examina- 
tion. Does the censor pass'an examination? He does not !’’ 
not? Who'll ever understand that? 

But. let us look closer at the misdeeds of the ‘‘ saints’? as 
‘the authors term salptas scissor-wielders who destroy good . 
films, men for whom ‘ ‘ God is a force in the world that moves 
to preserve Christian virginity !”’ 


“In Moulin Rouge, by E. A. Dupoti, cheery eliminated: a 
series of scenes showing bare-legged girls ° as they indecently 


kick ’. Only a. movie censor could tell when a iS 
indecent.’ 


The saints of Ohio are who ‘see the of 
scissors from a special angle. ‘‘ They ordered a long scene 
cut out from Street of Sin, because of ‘ expression on man’s 
face as he looks at Salvation Army girl’. The actor was 
Emil Jannings and it is indeed complimentary even to him 
for the board to suggest that the mere memory ‘of the look 
on his face would turn tender Ohioians into raving predatory 
beasts, and cause them to rush out of the movie theatres with 
lust dripping from their eyes, Possibly Jannings was think- 
ing of the beer back home, or had éaten too much: breakfast, 
but in Ohio it was shameful, that look,” 


Further ‘‘ Be it written by. a bell-hop or created. by the 
hand of an acknowledged artist, any scene between a man 
and woman becomes dubious the minute they come. within 
thirty-five feet of each other.’’ 


The saints of Maryland are no less bey 
have decreed that a kiss on the neck is worth three or four 
-hundred anywhere else.’’ 
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From The Call of Life (L’ Appel de la Vie), the film made by Tissé and 


Berna, cameramen on Elisenstein’s Old and New (General Line), in 
a Swiss maternity home 
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From The Depths of the Sea, a full-length drama by H. J. J. Buyse. 
The roles are interpreted by Peter van Hecke (the young fisherman), 


Gust Maes, Regisseur of the Royal Flemish Theatre in Brussels, and 
Elza Young. 
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From The Depths of the Sea, by H. i, I. Buyse. 
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The censors of New York aren’t eiecliy bad men, pag they 
look after those who got them their jobs. “ Where Pennsyl- 
vania (one of the states distinguished for enraged clipping in 
all unindicated places) is worried about sex, New York bites 
it nails over corruption. Political job-holders themselves, 
the New York Board very logically refuses to allow any ugly 
remarks to be passed about politicians i in general. : 

Statistic for 1928: 

028 cuts ordered of scenes showing dangerous arms. 
of too impassioned love. 
Don’t let me omit that which I consider most charming : 


30 cuts of scenes where the actor thumbs his nose at 
someone ! | 


Ridiculous in excelsis becomes censorship of speaking 


films, drawn from. theatre pieces. ‘*‘ Thousands of people 
saw these plays (Coquette, Constant Wife, Broadway, 


Burlesque, Front Page, Little Accident, Interference, On 


Trial, Trial-of Mary Dugan). Not one play reached the 


movies without being changed in advance by the Hays office, 


movie corporation made a real fight against this violation.” 

But, say the authors, further on, ‘' The American is no 
fool. , The movie bores him, so he drinks gin. . The radio 
irritates him so he takes his neighbour’s wife. Organisation 
eventually will suffocate him, and he will start breaking the 
machinery. Unhappy, violent, yet bored, middle class 


or censored by a state board’ ‘anole And not one 


America is capable of any rebellion. And all the mergers in 


the world will not purge it.” 
Speaking of censorship in general, the authors utter this 
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just and suffocating truth: ‘‘ They, the censors, like their 
work. ‘They refuse to discuss it with prying reporters. They 
belong to the sequestered saintly. And they are not brilliant. 
Misfits. Lawyers, doctors and writers who failed to make 


good. After all, it is not an honorable job. It isn’t some-_ 
_ thing to boast about before a group of real men and women.’ 


And, alas, their power grows! Indolence and ignorance 
of the public is one of the reasons for it. But perhaps it may 
be more readily admitted the day censorship creeps into radio 
and television, as the authors foresee, in an epilogue filled 
with satire efficace: ‘‘ Through the courtesy of the Amalga- 
mated International Electric Company and Associated News 


Bureaux, the Congress of the United States announces to its 


citizens that today it has declared war against Russia, Africa 
and Ireland. 


The announcer steps back to wipe his pale brow. 
There is a flutter of excitement among the listening groups. 


Two women clap their hands neatly. By courtesy, the 


speaker goes on, of the Associated Food Company, the Uni- 


versal Chain Stores, and Associated Advertisers, the Marine 


Band will now play The Star Spangled Banner. 
‘‘’The Marine Band is switched to the air by the shirt- 

sleeved men, and 35,000,000 television sets quiver to the stir- 

ring refrain. Progress has declared another war to end war.”’ 
Thus closes a book which should be read by everybody. 


JEAN 
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HANDBUCH DER FILMWIRTSCHAFT (jJahrgang 


1930) edited by Dr. A. Jason. (Verlag fiir Presse, Wirt- 
-schaft und Politik, Berlin Sw 38; Friedrichstr. 240 /41). 
PTCED 


It has become a tradition (risen from necessity) that each 
branch of science, economics, commerce, having reached a 


certain importance, has its handbook. Many publications 


have been made on the film under all sorts of view-points ; 
reports, statistics, statements, etc. But—as far as we know— 
it is Jason’s Handbuch der Filmwirtschaft which tries to give 
the first comprehensive survey on motion-pictures in Germany 
in a condensed and summarized form. This well arranged 


handbook is devoted chiefly to ‘‘ play-films ’’, (short and 


long ones) of German and foreign origin, sound-films in- 
cluded. But there is also a chapter dealing with documentary, 
instructive and advertisement films. I suppose that it has not 
been an easy job to gather on 180 pages only, various essays 
by prominent persons of the German Film-industry, the 
history of German films and cinemas from the end of. last 
century till 1929, statistics concerning the stages of develop- 
ment, lists of the producers, renters, authors, theatres, import- 
lists, names, figures, figures, names, lists. Half of the hand- 


book is devoted to the year 1929. What films have been 


played, when they passed the censors, from which’ countries 
‘they came, who produced, who directed, who played in them 
—you will find that in the handbook besides complete lists 
of all the persons and firms conected with the German film- 
industry. The lists are linked by short explanation. 


But he who knows héw to read from figures will have 
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occasion. to come to other hasatireds of interesting conclu- 
sions, interesting from the historical, economical,..technical, 
commercial, and also psychological. points of view. And it is 
of practical value especially for people who are in touch with © 
the German film-market. 

The editor of the handbook intends to continue this first 
with supplementary annuals. 


AND REVIEW 
| A REVIVAL. 


to ashamed of the respect 
which: one felt. for the German: films, remembering Two 
Brothers.and: Hands of Orlac'rather than New Y ear’s Eve and 
The Student of Prague. The: latter was recently. at the 
Gaiety, Tottenham Court Road: 

Certain sequences: dragged, certain. parts of the 
ment seemed unskilful, but the: concluding scenes of ‘terror 
and madness retained their former: power. There are no 
concessions, the public should hate it heartily. a AO 8! 

Dead:it is, who can say boldly that it has sapped the desire 


to live?’ The Student of Prague must only be seen in: the 


most desolate surroundings, at the most unaccustomed times, 
after the worst: experiences. © Sacrilege to include it in a 
repertory. of.‘‘ unusual ’’ films, where its meaning would be 
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lost. Is it fantastic to ‘suppose the same powers which 

governed the destinies and events of the film conspired to take 

the control of its making from those to whom it is attributed. 

Certainly no human mind coule have it. 
Magic or accident, which ? * 


A. 


ROMANCE 


(S. M. 


This film is described ; as ‘after an ‘old anne romance but 
romance in the sense of the play taken for Garbo’s new film 
is kept out of it. The German title ‘‘ Sehnsucht ’’ gives the 
note of unsentimentalised. yearning; a feeling which instead 
of developing into pure cafard works itself up into pure ex-— 
hilaration. Jn this sense the atmosphere is romantic; the 
montage, and Eisenstein’s use of sound (no words) is classic, 
in the newer way of Scriabin and Debussy, to whose overtones 

- Eisenstein likens his own. | 

First a storm; wind, trees, waves, pools, rain.  Tissé 
who did Potemkin is the cameraman ; he is particularly suc-_ 
cessful here also with the sharply tilting camera: trees seen ie 
falling forwards and backwards, and shot’ of a wave breaking ek: 
from behind—your breathiicatches. Music discreetly pro- ae 
gramme. The storm calms. Shot of once-waving ‘branches 
hanging motionless while clouds still drift behind ; an’ extra- 
ordinarily profound comment on cessation of-miotion. > 
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Then a woman restless in a room; restless cutting, of her 
outlined against a French window; sharp glances at clock; 
a dog’s uneasy pacing and watchful repose, head stretched 
on paws.. The woman begins to play the piano, sings, 
breaks off unquiet. Again begins to play. The —— works» 
up to a long climax. 

The camera runs far back; a drop of rain hisses in the log 


fire. Great stars blaze in the sky and gold rains against 


black and drop sizzling into the calm dark pools whose rings 
widen. The song beats on us; cold Greek statues lie under 
water, suddenly embrace (cf. the roaring of the stone lion in 
Potemkin). ‘Then slow cool cutting : the woman at the piano © 
floats white against transparent clouds and translucent sea.° 


The voice works to an insistent triumph. 


Blossom white against a pale sky. ati 
JupitH Topp. 
Vienna, | | 
November, 1930. 


REPERTORY: A SOLUTION. 


So far as the Cinema world is concerned Scotland simply 
does not exist. _ It takes what it is given, The Cohens and the 
Kellys, Ivor Novello—Prince Charlie, the Loves of Robert 
Burns (not quite), sits tight, and says nothing. It seems 
almost incredible therefore that any new idea concerning’ the 
cinema should emerge from its grey mists. 
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Edinburgh is famous for, and in spite of, many unusual 
features, but if you walk along Princes Street to-day you 

will find one more wonder added to its attractions. Here in 
the heart of the city you will find a cinema—small, it is true, 
_ but nevertheless a cinema—showing a repertory programme ! 
Here in the capital of a small country which, until ten years 
ago, was regarded as decadent, backward and hopelessly 


_ jejune, and is not yet represented on the League of Nations, 


is something which London, the pride of the Empire and the 


céntre of the British film industry, cannot boast of having— 


-a repertory cinema theatre, not run by a combine to bolster 
up box-office failures, but — into being by amateurs 
and laymen. 

Let me tell the advanced countries how it all came about. 

Within my own circle of acquaintances I found the greatest 
dissatisfaction with the type of film which the Edinburgh 
exhibitors—in common with others all over the world—were 
showing, and in response to a series of articles in the daily 
press I found the same dissatisfaction among the public in 
general. | | 

IT then outlined in a further article how one of the smaller 
cinemas could earn the everlasting thanks of these people and 
at the same time build up a steady patronage by adopting a 
repertory policy. But the exhibitors either misjudged public 
taste or lacked business instinct, for nothing happened. 
Small to wire-up or close-down as more 
and more “* supers ’’ were opened. 

Writing and talking were evidently powerless to move to 
action, so I decided to do something practical on my own 
account. I got in touch with every one I knew to be seriously 
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interested in films and asked if they would support me in the 
formation of a film society which would make efforts to secure 
films which, with ironic aptness, are termed ‘‘ unusual.’ 
The support I received was enthusiastic and encouraging, 
and I forthwith approached with a concrete proposal the 
management of one of the few remaining small cinemas still © 
faithful to silence. 

If you will obtain for us, I said, the films we want, sive us 
a room where we can hold meetings and use as a clubroom, 
we will guarantee you a regular weekly patronage, frequent 
your café, and by our activities advertise your cinema and 
attract the public at present suffering from Hollywood nausea. 
Thank heaven he listened to reason and agreed to our 
proposals. 

_ The films. were to be shown in the course in the ordinary 
programme, the cost being borne by the management, who 
were, it is easily seen, not out of pocket, as they had to secure 
a film of some sort in any case. We were thus saved the 
worry of financial embarrassment and could go ahead with 
the work of building up our organisation. | 

We did. The Edinburgh Film Guild came into “baled. 
For a monthly subscription of two shillings we were able to 
offer to members admission to all performances of the cinema, 
as often as they wished; use of the club-room, permanently 
open; a syllabus of lectures and debates; and a library of 
film books and the best of the international film: periodicals. 
The first public meeting was crowded ‘to the point of dis- 
comfort, and the enthusiasm displayed was gratifying evi- 
dence of the rightness of my beliefs. Some day the ostrich- 
like ‘* trade ’’ will realise that the public interested in films 
450 
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as an art is not a small one, but only needs cultivating and 
organising. 
Scotsmen are always ambitious. creatures, and in our objects 
we included. ‘‘ if supports were forthcoming ’’ the intention 
to engage in the production of films of a documentary nature, 
and to encourage among members individual work on-con- 
structive lines, both with standard and miniature apparatus. 
So many people have displayed such a real interest in this 
proposal that steps are being taken immediately to appoint 
a production committee, with the main object in view, after 
the experimental stage is over, of making a film of Edinburgh, 
which with its crazy Old Town, the Georgian dignity of the 


New, its docks and industrial outskirts, is admirably suited. 


to such a project. 


Qne last word. Banned films and films unsuitable for 
showing in the course of an ordinary public performance, 


are to be shown on Sundays. The efg is anxious to get in 


touch with persons whe have produced unusual films either 


on standard or sub-standard apparatus, with a view to includ- 


ing such films in future programmes. Communications 
should be sent to the Hon. Sec. efg, 8, Orchard Place, 


NORMAN WILSON. 


HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


As predicted by this writer at the time of S. M. Eisen- 
stein’s arrival in Hollywood last May, the Russian director 
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will return home without making a picture for Paramount. 


It was obvious from the beginning that Hollywood and 
Moscow could ‘never amalgamate. Not only did it prove 
impossible for Paramount and Eisenstein to agree upon any 
one of the many scenarios that were considered, but, atso, 
when Theodore Dreisser’s novel, An American Tragedy, was 
eventually selected as a possible vehicle, dispute at once 
arose over method of treatment. Andthe upshot of the 
business has been the dissolving of Eisenstein’s contract by 
mutual agreement. No doubt, both parties to it are glad of 


’ the outcome—especially Hollywood. The steadily growing 


public suspicion and resentment of Communists in the film 
Capital, some of it directed specifically against the Soviet 
director, had recently given Hollywood additional cause for 
uneasiness, as well as chagrin over its foolishness in ever 
having sought to adopt and exploit a man like Eisenstein. 

* * 

Siow; rain, wind, cyclones, thunder and lightning are 
brands of weather which Hollywood for many years has been 
manufacturing to order, to meet picture needs. But it has 
remained for Paramount to create an ocean fog at the time 
and place required. In George Bancroft’s current film, The 
Derelict, a sudden dense fog arises and causes two vessels 
to collide in mid-ocean. With the aid of the United States 
Navy an extensive smoke screen, realistically simulating fog, 


-was laid down over the surface of the water some re shiaty miles 


off the coast of Southern California. 
* 


Hollywood does not confine itself alone to originalities in 
picture production. Its enterprising’ genius is also devoted 
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to novel methods of advertising films at the local theatres. 
The latest.of these is the broadcasting of announcements 


from aeroplanes, which fly about over the city and compel 


everyone willy-nilly to harken to the superlative merits of 
His Office Wife or Just Imagine, as. bellowed from a mag-. 
navox in stentorian tones. | 

| * 


Stepin Fetchit, the Negro comedian, whose characterisa- 


tion was responsible for the success of Hearts in Dixie, has a 


prominent rdle in the new Lawrence Tibbett M-G-M picture, 
The Southerner, due for release early in the new year. Inci- 
dentally, the first selected director for the film, King — 
has been by Harry Pollard. 

* 

Fhe success of Fox's Men Without Women has prompted 
that company to undertake another undersea picture.. This 
second venture, The Seas Beneath, which went into produc- 
tion in October, is described as a story of striking romance, 
submarine warfare and ‘* mystery ships.’’ Authentic and 
realistic atmosphere will be given the picture through the 
cooperation of the United States Navy in permitting the use 
of several of the latest type submarines and a destroyer 
squadron. Marguerite Churchill, of The Big Trail, will 
share the chief character honours with George O’Brien. 

‘Now and again some of Hollywood ’s latent artistic genius 
manages to find expression. A recent example is that of a 
short film based on Ambrose Bierce’s story, The Bridge, pro- 
duced and directed by Charles Vidor, of Budapest. Despite 
the inherent difficulty of screening the work of an author who 
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out-Poed Poe in psychologic fantasy, Vidor has admirably 
succeeded in preserving the illusional and introspective 


qualities of this particular story—that of a spy who is hanged 
from the parapet of a bridge and in his dying moment 


imagines the rope has broken and that he is making his 


escape, to return to his wife and child. Aside from this as 


an artistic accomplishment, the film is noteworthy by reason 


of the simplicity and economy of its production.’ Many of 
its scenes were taken with only a hand camera, and its total 
cost was but $250, exclusive of some’ supplemental sound 
recordings. The picture had its initial showing at Filmarte. 

Filmarte Theatre, devoted to the showing of unusual and 
artistic pictures, is now affording Hollywood an opportunity 
of viewing some of the European talking productions. The 
first of these to be presented was Erich Pommer’s UFA 
Melodie Des Herzens, directed by Hanns Schwarz and 
featuring Dita Parlo and Willy Fritsch. Its restrained, 
natural use of dialogue and its felicitous blending of sound 
with action and photography, as well as the poetic quality of 
its camera work by Giinther Rittau, were something of a 
revelation to Hollywood which is still all too prone to over- 


emphasize speech and incidental sound at the vg peel of 
cinematic unity. 
‘> 


George Bancroft’ s next Paramount rere will be Unfit 


to Pnant. 


‘Will Rogers, following his current Renda will appear 


in the title réle of A Yankee at the Court fees King reer a 
Fox reproduction. 
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CLOSE UP ; 


‘Warner Brothers are completing a German version of 
their Moby: Dick, directed by Michael Curtiz, with Wilhelm 


Dieterle essaying the rdle taken by John Barrymore in the 


original. Also for the German market the same company 
are producing Kismet, in which Dita Parlo. and Gustav 
Froelich, of UF A, are the leading characters, supported by 
other pinyere. brought from Germany.. 

Erich von Stroheim is doing over for Universal his twelve- 


year-old Blind Husbands, and is scheduled to follow it with 


a reproduction of his Merry-Go-Round. 

_ Educational. Pictures are putting out a series of true 
mystery stories based on the experiences of William Burns, 
internationally famous criminologist and detective. 

Seeing Hollywood, an M-G-M German. film,; directed by 
Frank Reicher and featuring Paul Morgan, will include as 
incidental characters Nora Gregor, Oscar Strauss, Buster 
Keaton, Ramon Novarro, John Gilbert, Greta Garbo, Raquel 
Torres, Norma Shearer and Marie Dressler. 


William K. Howard is directing for Fox the screen prone 
tion of Pierre Benoit’s novel, Axelle. 


Under M-G-M’s banner Ramon Navarro will next. in 


starred in Schnitzler’s Daybreak: Greta Garbo, following 
her Inspiration, will be seen as Mata Hari in an original 
photoplay written around the glamorous and tragic charac- 
ter of this daring German war spy. Norma Shearer will 
play The Lady in the Evening Gown, a comedy by Yves 
Mirande, the French playwright. 


_ Fox is doing over The Big Trail in four other languages— 
French, German, Spanish and Italian. 
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tion of Das Neue Frankfurt. 


CLOSE UP 


Professor Fritz Wichert has retired from the administra-, 
This review will be issued in 
future by the present editor Dr. J. Gantnez in collaboration 
with Mr. Ernst May and Mr. Ulrich Burmann, director of 


the F rankfurter Gartenstadt Gesellschaft. 


The town of Frankfurt was invited to send an exhibition 
of its constructive work to the Third International Congress 
of Modern architetture held at Brussels in November. This 
exhibition will be sent from there to different places in ‘Eee: 
land and Germany. 

A league, The New Frankfurt has also been created by 
Mr. Ernst May, in collaboration with ‘the paper, to organise 


all opportunities of development in order that projects of an 


artistic and architectural nature may be fully realised. 


The report of the annual meeting of the Commission for 
Cultural and Educational Films is too long to be included in 
this issue but will be printed in the March number of 
Close Up. 


Impressed by THE MERCURY Press LTD., LONDON, ILFORD AND CHELMSFORD. 
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Edited by J. C. Seurre 


Yearly 365.5 | 


this review of English literature 
ou will find the best creative work a 
in poetry and prose that is being done 
to-day, for no other literary review | | 
commands such talent. 
You will find criticism and comment on | 
new books and old, while kindred 
interests—art, music, printing, architec- 
ture, the drama—are served just as 


faithfully. 


Every contribution in the- 
London ‘Mercury is original work, 
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EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA 


Edited by | 
DAVID PLATT and LEWIS J ACOBS. 


Moscow Editor—P. ATTASHEVA. ‘Paris Editor—J. LENAUER. 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA 


announces 


for the forthcoming Fall publication 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW 
~FILM-LANGUAGE > 


By VICTOR TURIN, creator of Turksib. 


The following features of exceptional interest to film-students throughout the 


world: 


“ The graphic and Culture.” 
| M. EISENSTEIN. ~ 


EDWARD WESTON: on Photography.’ With Important Reproductions. 


Theory of Sources AN INDICTMENT OF VIDOR'S Hallelujah 
by Samuel Brody. — 


A Powerful Base on » Tarhei. ... J. Lengyel of “ FILM UND VOLK” (Berlin). 
THE CREATIVE PROCESS IN FILMS, by Werner Klingler. 


Part II: PRINCIPLES’ OF THE NEW WORLD-CINEMA, by. Seymour Stern. 


Also: : A COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF _EISENSTEIN’S . ACTIVITIES IN 
~ HOLLYWOOD. 
NEW REPRODUCTIONS FROM EISENSTEIN’S FILMS. 


Book Reviews: Reviews ot: Turksib, Fragment of an Empire, Old’ and ‘New, 
and other Soviet Films. Other articles. 


te me « gees Dg CINEMA is Two Dollars: @ year in the United States ; $2. 50 
ore 


EXPERIMENTAL CINEMA: is now published at ve: Vista del Mar, Holly- 
wood, California, U.S.A. 
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CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON: W.C.2 


BOOKS 


BOOKSON 
PLAYS, LATEST REPRINTS 


| IN STOCK 
| . ANY BOOK CAN BE SUPPLIED 
ON DAY OF PUBLICATION 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8444 | 
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We have recently added to our premises the Old COURT 
HOUSE of St. Marylebone, where on the Ground Floor we 
have laid out a selection of the Best Books on all subjects, 
roughly classified. In the same way we have set apart sections 
for Sets of Standard Authors, and books on Art, the whole being 
arranged and selected in such a way you will be able to make your 
choice at leisure and with confidence, for nothing ephemeral or © 
unworthy has been included. On the First Floor, in the great ™ 
Boardroom and other rooms, is an EXHIBITION of BOOKS 
and PRINTING OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
This exhibition includes several thousand modern books issued 
by the Press, as well as many historical items. some of which 
have been lent by the Bodleian Library and the Oxford Colleges. 
This fine collection will be on view. until the end of January 
1931, and should certainly be seen by all who are interested in 
| Books and Printing. 


Our new Christmas Catalogue will be sent on application to 


John Edward Bumpus Ltd. 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


BUMPUS 
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To be 


from 


all 


Booksho ps 


and 
Libraries 
or 
direct 
from 


the 
x Publishers. 


‘ 


Obtained 


NEW 
THE 


CINEMA 
by 
HUNTLY CARTER 
Author of. ‘‘ The New Spirit in the Russian 
Theatre,” etc., etc. 


The Cinema may justly claim to be the most talked 
of instrument of cultural expression in the world to-day. 
The author here surveys the entire history of the 
Cinema in its aspect as interpreter of social and 
general history. He indicates the chaos which has 
arisen through lack of policy and good direction. 
It has now reached a crisis which the author here 
attemps to define and for which he. offers a pated 

A This magnificently. written and superbly produced 
volume of over 400. pages is one that will prove of 


the greatest interest to all those who not only concern 
themselves in the film as it is- seen at the present 


time, but in its history and | influence of the past 


and its possibilities in the future,” 


ully I lustrated with U migque Photographs. 


30s. net. 
SHAYLOR London, W.C.1 


31. Gower St... 
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Have you seen 


 PHOTOGRAPHIE? 


A Collection of extraordinarily beautiful photographs by leading inlepedn and 
American Camera-Artists, most of them taken from unusual angles. With an 
introduction in French by Waldemar George : Vision du, 
Monde,” and 130.photogravure plates. Pe, 


Large 4to. Reliure spirale. 15/- 


Recent Publications on S tage Decoration. 


DECORS DE THEATRE 


By Raymonp COoGNIAT 


With ] 7 Htustraliibnd in colour-and 138 in collotype reproducing décors Po 
Jean Hugo, Benois, Gontcharova, Larionow, Picasso, Marie Laurencin, 
Derain, Chirico, Leger, Yves Alix, Raoul Duty, Per Krohg, Pitoeff, etc. 


Demy 4to. Coloured Wrappers. £2/5/0 


THEATER-TRACHTEN 


By ANATOL PETRIZKY 


Introduction in Ukrainian and German, illustrated in half-tone. 57 plates 
hors texte, of which 29 are in colour, reproducing costumes designed for 
Prince Igor,’’ Turandot,’’ etc. 


Folio. Boards. £2/2/=. 


MAX REINHARDT: 25 JAHRE DEUTSCHES THEATER 


By H. RoTtHE 
With 267 illust rations of stage settings, actors, etc. 
Demy 4to. Cloth. 18/- 


Special Offer. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY STAGE DECORATION 


W. R. Fuerst anp S. J..HuME 


With Introduction by Adolphe Appia. The hinclitbactilin, in a aeperiite 
volume, comprise 7 colour plates and 380 half-tone illustrations. 


NOW OFFERED AT — _ 


A. “IWEMMER, 16-78 CHARING CROSS “Boa. W.C2. 
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LES LIVRES 


TECHNIQUES LITTERAIRES 


SUR LE 


JOSE CORTI 


6, RUE DE CLICHY, 6. 


PARIS-IX 
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CINEPHILE 


(Editor: CHARLES E. STENHOUSE) 


Announces 
OSWELL BLAKESTON | 
R. BOND | 
LESLIE B. DUCKWORTH | 
PETER LE NEVE FOSTER 


with their outspoken opinions upon the present state | 
of the cinema. 


SUBSCRIPTION: 65 frs. for 26 numbers. 


LE CINEPHILE 
(Director: Monsieur H. Astier) 


5, RUE-SAULNIER 
PARIS (IXz.). 


film journal Le 


inéphile. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER FREE ON REQUEST. 7 


The Cinephile is the English supplement 
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Bound Volumes. and Backnumbers 


1927. Vol. 1. Bound Volumes at 25 Shillings. Twelve only left. & 
Backnumbers. | The following issues are out of print : : 
July, December. | 
A few of August, September and 
October at 4 Shillings each. 
The November issue. almost out of 
print, price 5 Shillings, 


1928. Vol. 2. Bound Volumes at 25 Shillings. Fifteen only left. 


Backnumbers. The following issues are. out of Pee: 
January, February. 
A few March and April issues at 5 
Shillings each.“ 
May and June issues, present oo, 
3 Shillings. 
Vol. 3. Bound Volumes at 15 Shillings. 
Backnumbers. The following issues are available: 
July, August at 3 Shillings. 
October, November, 5 Shillings. 


1929. Vol. 4. Bound Volumes at 10 Shillings and 6 Pence. 


Backnumbers. All issues available, present price 
Shilling. 


Vol. 5. Bound Volumes at 10 Shillings and 6 Pence. | 
Backnumbers. All issues available, present price 
Shilling. | 


1930. Vol. 6. Bound Volumes at.10 Shillings and 6 Pence. 
Backnumbers.. Allissues available at 1 Shilling. 


Vol. 7. : oe All issues to date available at 1 Shilling. 


Postage on Volumes, 6 Pence extra. 
Postage on Single issues 2 Pence extra. 


POOL, 26 Litchfield Street, Chating Cross Road, 
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there anything 
more exciting— 


than to turn out a package of old magazines on a wet day, and read of the 
events of a dozen years ago which you lived through and then forgot ? 


So, whether the silent film develops a new form of its own, or 
whether the talkie will sweep it into a dinosaur extinction, 1929 marked 

an epoch in cinematography and the film from thence has progressed 
in an entirely different direction. == 


Some day you will wonder ckactly oe happened before 1929— 
and was the silent film as good as you thought it was, in the primeval 
epoch before microphones and wiring. | 


Why not buy these Pool books on the silent film to store in your 
will find them of interest in 193 


FILM PROBLEMS OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Bryher Price 6/- 


Only a few copies remain. This book contains a history of the most 
productive years. of the Russian “ silent ”’ cinema, together with many 
illustrations never published elsewhere. | a8 


ANATOMY OF MOTION PICTURE ART 


_, By Eric Elliott Price 7/6 


pines thirty copies left. A study of the technique of early cinemato- 
graphy, in its ia TAL until the 7 talkie,” extremely valuable for 
reference. ~ 


POOI. 26 LITCHFIELD STREET | 
5 (Charing Cross Road), LONDON W.C.2 
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Is Borderline too intellectual, 


‘See it yourself and form an opinion. 


too obscure,’ too 
“chaotic” or too “precious” for appreciation among 
Englishmen? The writers said no, some of the film 
world said yes, and many film critics grew poison tangs, 


to meet the occasion. 


Film societies wishing to show 


BORDERLINE 


should apply for particulars to POOL, 26, LircurieLp 
STREET, CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


Borderline is a film of 5,700 feet, eal holds a certificate 
of the British Board ae Film Censors for Fpeon to 
Adult Audiences. 


are being arranged, and early application 
is advisable. 


A few copies of the illustrated booklet descriptive of 
Borderline, and illustrated with stills from the film 
are available upon application to the above offices at 
the price of two shillings and Papen each. 


If sent by post, twopence extra. vl 
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DOES 


EXIST? 


A critical essay by Dr. Hanns Sachs, well-known 
specialist in psycho-analysis, and colleague of Pro- 
fessor Freud. 


That ‘’Capital Punishment” apparently exists cannot 
be disputed. _A comparatively high number of people 
meet their death that way. Dr. Sachs is not question- 
ing the fact of death, nor the expiation of the hereafter. 
He is dealing with the psychological cause and effect 
of the death penalty, and the result is somewhat 
Startling. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING 
If sent by post, 1 = and 2 pence. 


POOL, 26, LITCHFIELD | STREET, Charing Cross Road, 
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‘ Terse and. vivid imagery.” 


“<3 


fiction.” 


“ Cleverly photographed.” 


‘“ That amusing film novel.”’ 


Best’ cinematic vein.”’ 


“ Reminds of Passos although original.” 


be commended for his enterprise.’ 


an intimate knowledge of studio life. 
Beside the Seaside, 


in London and abroad. 


Deliberate attempt to evolve a new form of 


“ Startling truths about life i in the film studios.” 


The Truth About Studio 


Ci nema. 
Britannia and Eve. 
Pastoral Review. 
Yorkshire Post. 


Evening Standard. 


Southwark Record. 


Filmkiinst. 


‘Experiments in any art are interesting, and Mr. Blakeston is to 
The Sphere. 


EXTRA 


By OSWELL BLAKESTON, author of Through a Yellow Glass, reveals 
His films I Do Love to be 
and Light Rhythms (made with Francis 
Bruguiere) have enjoyed a deserved success among the avanigarde 


Price 7 shillings and 6 pence: 


Order fri your bookseller, or from the publisher: : 


PO OL, 26 STREET (Charing. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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L.B.Duckworth .. 
Book REVIEWS. .. 69. 156, 283, 436. 


DANGERINTHECINEMA. Bryher.. 


CONTENTS 


7. July-December, 1930 

| PAGE 
Action. Clifford Howard .. 
AND Tuus IT On. C. E. Stenhouse 


A Russian Fitm. The Blue Express. Claude Martin. .. 433 
AsIs. Kenneth Macpherson .. ae 1, 87, 159, 227, 293, 367 
AsIsIn Paris. C. E, Stenhouse 32 
ATTITUDE ANDINTERLUDE. HughCastle  .. 
A TRUE StTorY. R. Bond 
AVENUE PAVILION. R. Bond 


BUT SOMETHING QUITE DIFFERENT IS NEEDED. 


CHARACTERISATION OF SOUND, TALKIES. Y. Ogino. .. 3840 
CHECK UPON TECHNIQUE... Oswell Blakeston.. 
CINEMA AND THE CENSORS, THE. HermanG. Weinberg .. 282 
CINEMA LITERATURE. C. E. Stenhouse 
COMMENT AND REVIEW .. 145, 212, 278, 346, 446 
CONRAD VEIDT. Robert Herring 
CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE. Dorothy Richardson 


<< 
Dirty WorK. K.Bond.. .. 98 


R.Bond .. .. 
DREAMS AND Fitms. PennethorneHughes .. .. 

EISENSTEIN IN HOLLywoop. Clifford Howard 
_ENGLAND’S STRONGEST SUIT. Oswell Blakeston .... 

ENOUGH NO More, OswellBlakeston .. 

FILMS AND THE LAw. -I.M.: Banner Mendus .. 

Firm NoviTIATES. H.A.Potamkin .. 

FLESH, THE ALL-EVERYTHING SCENARIO. HughCastle .... 13 
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It Parte, LA BELLE AFFAIR. Freddy Chevalley | 63 
It HAPPENED IN BRUXELLES. Oswell Sinkeston ee 
KINO OrympiaD. H.P.J.Marshall .. 168, 329 
L/Esprit pu Firme. Arnold Kohler .. 
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REVIVAL OF NATURALISM, THE. Paul Rotha i. bp 21 
ROBOTS AND CINEMA. Eugen Deslaw.. .. 
SAPIENT HoLLywoop. CliffordHoward ... .. 425 
SHADOW OVER HOLLYwoop. Clifford Howard 
SOUS LES TOITS DE Paris. Freddy 
‘StaR. MichaelStuart .. AALS 41 
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TELECINEMA. Oswell Blakeston 38 
Tre CINEMAIN PorTUGAL. AlvesCosta .. 
THE FUNNY SIDE OF THE SCREEN. Robert Herring . re 
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Pennethorne Hughes 


Freddy Chevalley 
Oswell Blakeston 


H. P. J. Marshall 


HER PUBLIC WE. 


It PARLE, LA BELLE AFFAIR. 
IT HAPPENED IN BRUXELLES. 


KINO OLYMPIAD. 
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168, 329 


L’ESPRIT DU FILME. Arnold Kohler 


Lr FILME EXPERIMENTALE EN SUISSE. Freddy Chevalley 
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H. A. Potamkin 

NEW BELGIAN FILM, A. A. Cauvin 
Oswell Blakeston .. 
H. A. Potamkin 


H. A. Potamkin 
RELATIVITY OF TRANSITION, THE. 
REVIVAL OF NATURALISM, THE. 
ROBOTS AND CINEMA. 
RUuSSIAN NOTES. 


MoviE: NEW YORK NOTES. 


On RE-READING OLD FRIENDS. 
PLAYING WITH SOUND. 


REELIFE. 
L. Saalschutz 

Paul Rotha 

Fugen Deslaw 

Pearl Attasheva 


Clifford Howard 


SAPIENT HOLLYWOOD. | 
SHADOW OVER HOLLYwoop. Clifford Howard 
Sous LES TOITS DE PARIS. 
Michael Stuart © 

STARRING VEHICLE, A. “Trade Weiss . 


Oswell Blakeston 


Freddy Chevalley 
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THE CINEMA IN PORTUGAL. 
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Robert Herring . 
Hugh Castle 
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«questions of film-essentials 


Subscription 2. 
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Year—Every 14 days 1 issue 
| The: pa r of the of creative . 
first mon publication in Europe devoted 
tothe probl ourel teurcinematography 
or Kraszna-Krausz; berun 
Publisher: Wilhelm Knapp. Halle/Saale. Mithilwee 19 
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1931, CLOSE. uP will be as a 
in— 


"SEPTEMBER "DECEMBER 


The: size 2 wil be very: increased, in OL contents and format. 


2 ae This: step has become necessary and desirable through the popa arty. 
|. of the talking film and the imminent developments that will lead from 
_ |. it to’ revolution in screen technique.. Only by 1 issuing Close Up asa | 
4. quarterly are the editors engbled to cope with these developments | 
¢ntrinsically and fundamentally. As films—through. ‘speech—are | 
|. becoming more and more national, in proportion the function of an a 
dnternational journal such as Close. is complicated. (See editorial | 
| comment in As Zs)... ‘To remain internationally relevant, and of value,it =f 
| ommust be adapted to the exigencies of the present and’ the future. <<. | 
| Eaeh number will contain concentrated study, either of films of different — e 


countries, or of developments 1 in technique with the theoretical deduc- _ 


permanent value in. film history. 


Price: 3) 6 issue. it sent be: port, 3 


Yearly subscription, a sent it by post, 


Te subscribers eending before the of the year, ‘the ola | 


eye OL LITCHFIELD STREET, | CHARING “4 
4 CROSS ROAD, LONDON, | 
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